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In the course of a very pleasant visit, an 
esteemed client took occasion to express his 
satisfaction with our correspondence—how 
he had enjoyed its form and its grasp of 
details. 

Then he went a little further and stated 
that there was a time when he felt that 
Ayer & Son were perhaps a little insistent 
in setting forth the good qualities of their 
service, but since he had tested it he often 
found himself unconsciously soliciting for 
“advertising headquarters.” 

We gratefuliy accept the compliment, 
and are willing that others should take the 
hint it carries. Of what our friend has 
found desirable in our service, we can say 
that there is enough to go around. 

In our opinion, nothing but good would 
result if some other firms who are coming 
our way should go into the high-gear. 
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In The Days Work 
‘An advertiser in a highly com- 
petitive field had met with discour- 


aging results. 

Federal made-a study of the situa- 
tion and learned the reason. His 
was a common mistake. 

The Advertiser was trying to mar- 
ket an article for the few by adver- 
tising it to the many. 

He is now a Federal client and an 
ardent and well pleased advertiser. 

Name on request. 


New York Chicago, Cleveland, St. Lous 


Address: 231-243 West 39th Street, New York 


Incidentally, we like to meet with discour- 
aged advertisers. When advertising doesn’t 
pan out well there is something wrong some- 
where. 

A Federal diagnosis will generally locate 
the wrong. 

“Put it up to men 
who know your market” 
FEDERAL ADVERTISING ACENCY 
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L. LXXV. 


TUE TRADE POSSIBILITIES 
I SAW IN SOUTH 
AMERICA. 


WIIAT AN AMERICAN MANUFAC- 
URER LEARNED IN SOUTH AMER- 
A—HOW OBSTACLES IN THE 
\TH OF AMERICAN TRADE MAY 

SURMOUNTED—WHAT MUST 
DONE TO MAKE US EQUAL 
COMPETITORS WITH THE GERMANS 
ND THE ENGLISH—CONTINENT- 
LS FOSTERING DISLIKE OF AMER- 
ANS—CERTAINTY OF FUTURE 
MERICAN ASCENDENCY. 


By John H. Hanan. 
otE—Few men in the United States 
better qualified to write authorita- 
upon South American trade con- 
ns than Mr. Hanan. As a manu- 
rer and as a financier he has stud- 
the export problem at first hand. 
is senior member of the firm of 
in & Son, Brooklyn, shoe manufac- 
rs, iS president of the National 
and Shoe Manufacturers’ Asso- 
yn, and is a director of the United 
» Machinery Co., and of the Mer- 
ts’ Exchange National Bank, New 

rk, and is a member of the advisory 

1 of the Title Guarantee and Trust 

pany, New York.] 

South American trade is ours 
if we want it. But we must want 
it good and hard. 

The tide of cash that now sets 
i such tremendous volume to- 
ward Europe could be swung our 
way with the application of half 
the thought and energy required 
to open up the market at home 
here for a new product. The 

rade of 50,000,000 people is the 
nse And we are gowmg to win 
that prize. 

It was a revelation to me to 
look with my own eyes at the peo- 
ple and the places, and examine 
the conditions in those places, 
that we must look to for future 
South American consumption. I] 
spent the last two months of 1910 
raveling through Brazil, Argen- 
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down there to look after the in- 
terests of my shoe business and 
also as a director of the United 
Shoe Machinery Company. I be- 
lieve that I looked at things with 
practical eyes. Everywhere the 
wonder of the opportunity wait- 
ing to be taken advantage of by 
Americans fairly rushes out at 
one from the cities and from the 
farms, 

The general feeling among the 
people of South America is that 
we do not want them. On the ship 
going down with me was a Span- 
ish gentleman whom I am deal- 
ing with largely in the Argentine. 
Unfortunately, he could not speak 
a word of my language nor I of 
his, so the only way of communi- 
cation was through interpretation, 
and all he would say was, “You 
don’t want us. You don’t try to 
please us. You don’t seem to 
want to do business with the Ar- 
gentine.” There is also a political 
fear down there that we may 
come and try to usurp rights that 
do not belong to us. But that 
will pass away and they will be- 
come enlightened as to the real 
feelings of the people of the 
United States 


REMOVING A MISTAKEN IMPRESSION. 


While I was aboard ship I spent 


a great deal of time with this 
Argentine friend of mine and I 
did not succeed in showing him 
that he had an erroneous impres- 
sion of us until I arrived in 
Buenos Aires. It so happened 
that Char'es H. Sherrill, United 
States envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary to the 
Argentine Republic. was then 
in New York and was going 
about making speeches and _ tell- 
ing about the wonderful advan- 
tages and = opportunities every- 
where in South America for 
American manufacturers and 


tina, Chili and Peru. oj6454 0" merchandise of all 
Table of Contents on Page 94. 
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kinds, and showing the people 
how willing the Argentines would 
be to take our goods. That speech 
was translated and cabled to 
Buenos Aires, and I had the 
pleasure of taking a copy of it to 
my friend to convince him that 
the attitude of the people of the 
United States was not what he 
thought it was. 

The idea that the people of the 
United States do not want to have 
anything to do with South Amer- 
icans is drummed into them by 
the English and the Germans as 
they want to 
make them  be- 
lieve that we are 
antagonistic. 

A strong rea- 
son, again, why 
American trade 
is not so much 
favored as_ the 
English, French 
and German, is 
that the Ameri- 
can manu fac- 
turer wants to 
sell his goods as 
he makes them, 
while the Ger- 
man, English 
and French 
manufacturer 
will go down 
there and make 
the goods as the 
people want 
them. In other 
words, we have 
not learned to cater to the moods 
and tenses of the Latin tempera- 
ment. In America the quality of 
the goods and a “reason why” 
campaign may be sufficient. In 
South America the emotional ele- 
ment of the impressionable native 
must be recognized. 

We are greatly handicapped be- 
cause we do not have the bank- 
ing facilities that are possessed 
by the English, French and Ger- 
man manufacturers. For instance, 
the American manufacturer wants 
to send his goods to South Amer- 
ica and prefers not to extend any 
credit—he wants to collect his 
money in New York on presenta- 
tion of documents, whereas the 
French and the English and the 
Germans gladly extend credit. 


JOHN 


TERS’ 


H. 


INK. 


Compared with the Europeans 
we have limited banking facili- 
ties in those countries; the Euro- 
peans and their institutions are not 
inclined to favor the American 
manufacturer. The English bank- 
er will naturally do all he can 
to help the English manufacturer, 
and the German and French bank- 
ers to help their manufacturers 
respectively. 

| he English, German and French 
are “in” very, very strong. But the 
pee ‘banking interests are 
now waking up to the necessities 
and the oppor- 
tunities. If the 
American manu- 
facturer wants a 
market in South 
America,he must 
operate on equal 
terms with the 
English, German 
and French man- 
ufacturer and be 
able to extend 
the same kind of 
credit. 

But it is only 
a matter of time 
now before 
American 
banking interests 
will be extended 
to meet trade re- 
quirements, 
and while we 
only get twenty- 
five per cent of 
the South Amer- 
ican trade now, inside of five 
years, or at most a decade, 
will get fifty per cent of itt. 

Another difficulty: we have 
only one line of ships going from 
New York to Buenos Aires, leav- 
ing here every two weeks, while 
from England ships to South 
America leave every two or three 
days. We are consequently obliged 
to send most of our merchandise 
in a roundabout way across the 
ocean first. when quick deliveries 
are necessary. Most of our mail, 
as well, has to be sent via France 
or England. 

I am very deeply interested in 
the merchant marine, and am sure 
that if we had an ocean mail sub- 
sidy it would encourage American 
business in South America. I! 
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A Quarter ofa Million 


It may mean everything—or nothing 








With the month of March, just a half-year after its reduction 
to one cent, The Chicago Daily Tribune achieves an average 
circulation of a quarter of a million copies a day. To advertisers 
such overwhelming figures from The Chicago Tribune mean 
evrything, while from papers of another kind they may mean 
little or nothing. 


Naturally, The Chicago Tribune is proud of the fact that a 
quarter of a million people buy it every week-day. And yet 
The Chicago Tribune and its advertisers know that The Tribune’s 
value as an advertising medium is not measured by the number 
of these people. 


The Chicago Tribune does not measure the value of its cir- 
culation by the bushel, like potatoes or onions. Neither does 
The Tribune round up its quarter of a million daily readers in a 
corral and say to the advertiser, “You may have the lot at a 
nickel a head.” 


Neither do manufacturers buy their raw material by the yard 
or by the pound, regardless of quality. Nor do they ask quota- 
tions on the elements of their product and accept only those that 
offer the largest amounts at the lowest prices. The Chicago 
Tribune would not be printing the advertising of these manutac- 
turers to-day if they bought their raw material on the basis of 
quantity alone. 


As mere quantity of raw material cannot make good products, 
so mere quantity of circulation cannot sell them. 


The Tribune with half its present circulation would be the 
greatest result-producing medium in Chicago. Quantity is com- 
paratively easy of achievement. Any newspaper that cares to 
spend the necessary money can acquire it. But all the circula- 
tion schemes from the brain of man can never make quantity of 
circulation alone pay advertisers. 

But—when a quality newspaper achieves quantity to the ex- 
tent of a quarter of a million copies a day—then you have the 
ideal advertising medium. 

The Chicago Tribune is the exponent of the best ideas and 
ideals of The Middle West. Its name and fame are known from 
coast to coast. Its fearlessness. honesty and influence are the 
pride of its readers. They call it 


The Chicago Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 
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was in Washington recently and 
appeared before the Marine Com- 
mittee in regard to an ocean mail 
subsidy bill. It would have been 
passed a year ago were it not for 
the opposition of Senator Burton, 
of Ohio. ‘The interior states are 
blinded to their own interests and 
seein to forget that what con- 
cerns the seaboard states concerns 
the states and the cities of the 
interior. 

The United Shoe Machinery 
Company has offices in Rio de 
es Buenos Aires, and San- 

ago, Chili. It has been working 
in South America for the last 
eight or nine years. The shoe 
manufacturing industry there is 
now working along lines similar 
to those followed by the shoe 
manufacturers of the United 
States. They have the same ma- 
chinery, the same methods, the 
same appliances, and, in fact, they 
have instructors from the United 
States to teach them our system 
of shoe manufacture. 

In South America they were 
once getting their shoe machinery 
from England, Germany and 


France, but now we go there with 
the one complete system of shoe 


machinery and lease that sys- 
tem to them on advantageous 
terms, with the result that about 
ninety per cent of the shoe man- 
ufacturing business of Brazil and 
Argentina is under the guidance 
of the United Shoe Machinery 
Company agencies. 

3efore the United 
pany was established in South 
America, there was some little 
market for shoes from this coun- 
try. There is even to-day for 
high-grade shoes, for they do not 
make such a wide range of styles. 
There are some styles peculiar to 
ourselves that they do not create 
there, although they are fast fol- 
lowing us. 

The Brazilian and the Chilian 
shoe manufacturer gets his upper 
stock mostly from the United 
States. They have not the tan- 
ning ingredients in South Amer- 
ica to make the best sole leather, 
so we take their hides and make 
the very best kind of leather with 
it. Argentina supplies not only 
its own hides but forty per cent 


Shoe Com- 


INK. 


of the hides that come to t 
country, 

The kind of shoes made 
South America are good medit 
grades for men and women, at 
they have a good labor supp! 
among the Spanish, Italian a 
Argentines. There is a genera 
scarcity of labor, however, 
other lines, and especially in t 
agricultural field. 

The ship that I went down « 
was loaded with 1,300 emigrants. 
I was informed that the tran 
portation of those emigrants w 
paid by the farmers in Argenti 
and that they were to be house 
for a few days upon their arriv 
in Buenos Aires, until they cou! 
be sent to different parts of tl 
country, where their labor was 
required. In fact, the labor wz 
in such great demand there, esp 
cially during the harvest season, 
that the immigrants commande 
three and: four dollars a workin 
day. 

For some reason or other, a 
large percentage of the people 
that go to the Argentine—the 
Italians, Portuguese and Spanish 
—stay only for the harvest sea- 
son and return to their native 
land thereafter. Only the Ger- 
mans and the Anglo-Saxons seem 
inclined to remain. 

Hanan & Son have no stores 
there, but we sell in probably fii- 
teen or twenty of the principal! 
cities in Brazil, in ten or twelve 
in Argentina, in five or six of 
the principal cities of Chili, and 
in four or five cities in Peru 
And we sell to all of the Central 
American states. In fact, we are 
sending our goods to the Straits 
of Magellan. 

Rio is the most impressive city 
I have seen in my life and most 
beautifully situated geographical- 
ly. It is also the most sanitary 
city I have ever seen. Buenos 
Aires is a most wonderful city— 
the Paris of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. It is situated on a per- 
fect plane—just as flat as the city 
of Chicago. It is a much younger 
city than Rio Janeiro, but also 
very beautiful, having fine streets 
and fine architecture. The build- 
ings average two stories high, but 
the hotels and a few commercial 
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Menor THE 
Gm SELECT COUNTY WEEKLIES 
Of New York 


Is an Association composed of Weekly Papers 
in the State of New York, which have 2,000 


Sn circulation or more, or have the largest weekly 
wis circulation in the County where published. The 
atin: , list is composed of the Strong Papers of Large 
use and Known Circulation. They are papers of 
riv modern methods which General Advertisers have 
ou!) found to be profitable. 
| the “It pays to be especially discriminating in choosing 
Ww: media among country weeklies.”—Printers’ Ink. 
Wis 
2sp OFFICERS: 
4SO1), President: GEORGE E, MARCELLUS, the I.e Roy Gazette 
nde Vice-President: L. C. SurtoNn, the Massena Observer 
‘kin Secretary and Treasurer: WILL O. GREENE, the Fairport Mail 
g 
owing is a list of the papers belonging to THe Serecr County WEEKLIES 
r, a r New York, the circulation given being guaranteed by the publishers. 
se Name of Paper Town Where Published County Circulation 
—the 
nish Watertown Jefferson 
ce Catskill Greene 
S€a- ‘epublican 
ative ette : 
Ger- The Otsego Farmer. Cooperstown 
ms Monroe County Mail.... Fairport 
seem /bserver Massena t 
Owego Tioga 
ores Rockville Center Nassau 
as mocrat Cortland Cortland 
Ait- g Islander Huntington Suffolk 
cipal Sentinel Granville Washington 
relve Democratic-Register .... Ossining Westchester 
, 5 Journal Ad Jefferson 
x ol Journ Westchester 
and teuni ee Jefferson 
) Fulton Oswego 
eu Tribu Medina Orleans 
itral Highland Democrat Peekskill Westchester 
are vette and Journal..... Baldwinsville Onondaga 
raits irondack Enterprise.. Saranac Lake Franklin 
Herald Boonville Oneida 
Hoosick Falls Rensselaer 
city Western New Yorker... Warsaw. -. Wyoming 
: ntario County Journal.. Canandaigua Ontario 
nost Independent Hamburg Erie 
ical- Post Ellicottville Cattaraugus 
tary f Rushford Allegany 
ith ( - Horseheads ..e«. Chemung 
“nos Re; Cazenovia Madison 
ty— Er rise Altamont 
>mi- News Warrensburg 
per- ; 
city Democratic-Union 
nee Regt Union-Gazette 
Ager Wyoming County Times. 
also Republic Brockport peinece teaa 
eets Republican : Schoharie Schoharie 
tild- Cayuga County News... Auburn 


but Advertisers will correspond directly with publishers for rates. 
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houses are as high as seven or 
eight stories. 


ARGENTINES FREE SPENDERS. 


The people in Buenos Aires are 
a money-making people. They 
are very extravagant. I saw 
there, perhaps not the most taste- 
fully, but certainly the most ex- 
pensively gowned women. And as 
for the men, it is very hard to 
distinguish, by their clothes, a 
native from an American, for 
they dress very much as we do. 

The women dress in the latest 
Paris fashions, which go there 
before they do to America. They 
are fond of jewelry, but their 
tastes run to the massive. If they 
want to purchase a silver vase, it 
must be a big one. You see, 
Buenos Aires is a great, big, roar- 
ing Paris, and the people readily 
respond to good suggestions of 
how to spend their money. 

In Argentina agricultural im- 
plements and American machin- 
ery of all kinds are sold. In fact, 
most of the railroads there are 
equipped with American machin- 


ery. 

The rural sections in South 
America offer a great many op- 
portunities. There seem countless 
herds of cattle and there is no 
waste land. I do not think they 
appreciate intensive farming be- 
cause they have such fertile soil 
that they can get more than they 
can harvest now. It is a land of 
milk and honey—four alfalfa 
crops a year. There is country 
enough for a population of fifty 
million in the Argentine alone, 
and there are only seven millions 
there now. 


SUSCEPTIBLE TO ADVERTISING. 


The people respond very readi- 
ly to advertising. I showed some 
merchants our postal cards and 
explained the suggestions we give 
our customers for advertising, 
and they were very eager to have 
them. They are very “live” and 
anxious to get on. My custom- 
ers were as keen to tse my ad- 
vertising in Rio as in Buenos 
Aires. As there are few Eng- 
lish newspapers in Brazil and 
Argentina, advertising in English 
to any extent is inadvisable. In 


Brazil it must be done in Portu- 
guese and in Buenos Aires in 
Spanish. The manufacturers 
should have a foreign correspond- 
ence department. 

The largest department store in 
the Argentine conducts its busi- 
ness under four separate roofs. 
One building is devoted to the 
sale of women’s apparel only, an- 
other to that of men’s, a third to 
the sale of girls’ apparel and a 
fourth to that of boys. They do 
a trade of about $20,000,000 a 
year. I should say that ninety 
per cent of goods they sell are im- 
ported from other countries, and 
we get only twenty-five per cent 
of that. 

The Argentine people are pro- 
gressive; they do not stand still, 
and they will gradually begin to 
produce things themselves. That 
is the nature of enlightened peo- 
ple everywhere—to produce their 
own. 

In proportion to its size, I 
should say that Argentina offers 
the best opportunities for Amer- 
ican products. Then comes Bra- 
zil, probably the richest country 
in the world in minerals. 

American manufacturers seek- 
ing South American trade should 
examine the schedule of tariffs 
prevailing in those countries. 
South Americans, in Brazil and 
Argentina, are enthusiastic advo- 
cates of protection of home in- 
dustries. The shoe tariff especial- 
ly is almost prohibitive, except 
on very high grades. In Brazil 
the tariff amounts to two or three 
dollars a pair, in Brazilian cur- 
rency. It is slightly less in Ar- 
gentina. 

A manufacturer should proceed 
as he does in securing a market 
at home: study all the facts in 
the field and then, with his char- 
acteristic energy and resourceful- 
ness, push his trade with a 
shrewd regard for all these facts. 


a 


The Portland (Ore.) Ad Club on 
March 23 heard Burr McIntosh, recent- 
ly home from Japan, insist that the 
danger of war with Japan was real, 
and that Americans were so busy hunt- 
ing dollars and attending to their own 
business that they did not have time 
for citizenship. e said that Japanese 
demagogues were preaching hostility to 
America. 
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WHAT 1S A GOOD SLOGAN? 


ADVERTISING MANAGER DISSATISFIED 
AND SUBMITS ANOTHER FOR CRIT- 
ICiISM—-SOME SLOGANS THAT 
DON’T ARRIVE, 


By Arthur McGrew, 
Advertising Manager, Royal ype- 
. vriter Ceanaue, bane York® 
| have read with much interest 

the article by H. Snyder ap- 
pearing in your issue of March 
23, dealing with the subject of 
et rans. 

. Snyder speaks truly when 
hy says, in his last paragraph, “It 
is easy to criticize and hard to 
originate.” Were it not so, at the 
present market price for good 
slog.ns some of us could make 
fortunes easily. Good slogans, 
like poets, are “born, not made.” 

One of the strangest of the many 
strange things in connection with 
the slogan proposition is the fact 
that, no matter how “punk” a slo- 
gan may seem to the rest of us, 
the man who is using it is usually 
quite satisfied with it—yes, even 
proud of it. This is doubtless be- 
cause it’s a child of his own brain, 
and, as the Scotch poet says, 
“Never yet was known a mither 
who'd trade her booby for an- 
ither.” (Correctness of quotation 
not guaranteed.) I shudder to 
think of what is coming to Mr. 
Snyder when the parents of the 
slogans he criticizes have read his 
article, for some of them are pretty 
certain to resent his assaults upon 
their mental offspring. 

I can give you one exception to 
the general rule: The Royal Type- 
writer Company is not satisfied 
with, nor proud of, the slogan it 
has been using for the past three 
years. And it’s considered a pret- 
ty good slogan at that! In fact, 
we have been told by many rep- 
resentatives of advertising agen- 
cies, publications and printing 
houses, with space or ideas to sell, 
that it’s a “world beater !” That’s 
because they are “jollying” us. 
Like the political candidate, they 
aim to win the parent’s vote (or- 
der) by “kissing the kid.” 

The expression we have been 
using, “You can pay more, but 
you cannot buy more,” is not a 


good slogan (and we on the in- 
side know it) for the following 
reasons: 

It is too long. 

It does not name nor even sug- 
gest the article it advertises. 

It puts price in the foreground, 
instead of quality, 

Taken negatively, the three 
points just mentioned are the feat- 
ures generally accepted as neces- 
sary to a good slogan. In my 
opinion there is another. The 
slogan should not only appeal to 
the public, but should carry a 
special thought for the sales or- 
ganization. This is particularly 
advisable in the case of articles 
that are sold direct, like typewrit- 
ers, adding machines and other 
office specialties. 

To illustrate my point, the 
Remington Typewriter’s recently 
adopted expression, “The Recog- 
nized Leader Among Typewrit- 
ers,’ is good because it has an 
equal application to the public 
and to the Remington sales organ- 
ization. It is a constant reminder 
to the salesman of the success and 
prominence of the machine he is 
selling; it strengthens his confi- 
dence in the goods. The Under- 
wood’s “The Machine you will 
Eventually Buy” is not good be- 
cause there is no inspiration in it 
for the salesman. Being an Un- 
derwood salesman, obviously he 
will not “eventually buy” an Un- 
derwood, because he doesn’t need 
to. 

Now then, getting back to our 
own case: We have for a long 
time recognized the shortcom- 
ings of the phrase, “You can pay 
more, but you cannot buy more,” 
and have been hard put to find 
something better. Many have been 
suggested—orphans all, which we 
have declined to adopt. Last week 
one was “born” in my brain, and, 
true to parental tradition, I’m con- 
vinced it’s the “best ever.” 

And this is the main object of 
my communication: to ask Mr. 
Snyder and the other readers of 
Printers’ INK what they think of 
this for a Royal Typewriter slo- 
gan, considered as to the specifi- 

cations outlined in foregoing par- 
cavaaie: “Every Royal sold sells 
another.” 
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SELLING THE FIRST GUAR- 
ANTEED RING THROUGH 
ADVERTISING. 


BUFFALO JEWELRY SPECIALTY HOUSE 
BRAVES ADVERSE SENTIMENT AND 
GOES INTO POPULAR PERIODICALS 
—THE NATURE OF THE CO-OPERA- 
TIVE TRADE CAMPAIGN—WHY AN 
ADVERTISED RING APPEALS TO RE- 
TAIL JEWELER SUFFERING FROM 
MAIL-ORDER COMPETITION, 


By A. B. Warner, 
Of White, Wile & Warner, 
N. Y. 

“The very idea of advertising a 
set ring to the consumer is noth- 
ing short of ridiculous.” This 
and various other similar state- 
ments have been hurled frequently 
at me when mentioning our con- 
templated campaign to the con- 
sumer. I have been told by wise 
and judicious men that it is really 
preposterous to think that men, 
women and children would ever 
familiarize themselves with the 
name of a set ring. I have been 
told that it is quite feasible to ad- 
vertise watches, cut glass, silver, 
skirts, clothes, talcum powder and 
other things to the consumer, but 
to advertise a set ring is another 
question. 

However, all this gratuitous ad- 
vice received from acquaintances 
and friends has not in the least 
discouraged me. I decided that it 
was about time that some manu- 
facturer of rings had the courage 
to take his story to the consumer 
—to the men, women and child- 
ren who wear rings. 

I full well know that anybody 
who tries something absolutely 
new is ridiculed, but I am per- 
fectly willing to tolerate this ridi- 
cule in order to test my personal 
and individual opinion, which is 
that if talcum powder, clothes 
and other articles can be adver- 
tised to the consumer, rings also 
can be. It is certainly far more 
important that the consumer know 
something about a gold set ring 
than about articles that sell for 
a few pennies. Why shouldn't 
men, women and children’ be 
familiar with a set ring? Why 
shouldn’t they know which is the 
best ring for them to buy? Why 


Buffalo, 


shouldn’t they have a guide of 
some kind in order to assist them 
in making an intelligent selection? 

In the history of the jewelry 
business it has never been possi 
ble for the man or woman to de- 
termine the quality of a ring 
has simply been the case of !ay 
ing them decide for themselve 
taking the opinion of the jewe! 
There is nothing in the com: 
cial world that requires more « 
fidence than the buying and se!cc 
ing of jewelry—as PRINTERS’ 
pointedly showed in its artic 
how jewelry might be advert 
some months ago. 

With this thought in mind 
have inaugurated a campaig: 
the consumer. Our business 
the making of rings only. / 
great many thousands of peo 
have hesitated in buying set r 
at the popular prices of two, three, 
four, five and up to ten dollars, 
for the reason that they h 
never understood just exact’y 
what they were getting, and { 
the further reason that they have 
never felt secure in the knowl- 
edge that what they were buying 
was worth all they paid for it. 

The set ring business has been 
injured by the fact that a great 
percentage of the set rings on the 
market are poorly made; and a 
great many people have become 
discouraged for the reason that, 
after buying a set ring, they are 
soon annoyed by the stones com- 
ing out. Therefore, the “W-W-W ” 
ring, of which we are the manu- 
facturers, is guaranteed. We say 
to the consumer, “Here is a ring 
with a permanent guarantee. 
It may cost you three dollars, five 
dollars or ten dollars, but, regard- 
less of what it costs you, it is 
guaranteed to give satisfaction and 
the stones are guaranteed to 
‘stay in.” If the stones should 
come out, we, as makers, replace 
them at any time absolutely with- 
out further cost; the consumer 
can either send the ring direct to 
us or to any retail jeweler who 
will, in turn, send it to us. Each 
ring is accompanied by a perma- 
nent signed guarantee. 

Since we are the first manufac- 
turers of set rings who have suf- 
ficient confidence in our product 
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ade-mark it, and the only ad- 
tiser in the field, we believe 
we have clear sailing. The 
sumer is now becoming ac- 
nted for the first time in his 
with the fact that rings have 
viduality. He is now being 
that the “W-W-W ” guaran- 
ring is the only guaranteed 
in the world, and it can be 
from responsible jewelers all 
the country. 
ir advertising is being con- 
rated upon 


Ring—the only advertised ring in 
the world. 

Up to the time of this cam- 
paign of ours it has simply been 
customary for the retail jeweler 
to show a prospective ring cus- 
tomer a tray of rings with the 
ordinary comment such as “This 
is a pretty ring,” or “This is a 
handsome ring,” or something of 
that kind. But now with our ad- 
vertising the story is a different 
one. The retailer who is alive 

and progressive 





people of 
middle 


We Place This Guarantee 


will show the 
ring customer a 
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On Our Rings 


eo) a has rings bearing this mark— 


stone comes out and is lost 
arantee is unlimited — h. 
jt holds good as lon; 
backed by us, the makers 


No Patent Method you see 
No patent method is used in th a 
extra carctul wort. The rings look the same as any 
rings except for the supe: 
° H ome Ot setting and the be exclusive style acd design 
‘ ‘These are the only guaranteed rings in existence, because 
they're the only rings thi 


Standard Values 
All Designs — All Stones 
5 Every W-W-W 
Li 2 ae oo: Se jw 


Ring is @ standard value. The stones 
old is solid 10k. Our designs are by 


‘These ri made for women and - idren. 
Give them foe birthdays and graduations, Wea rth 


ss Se style, design and for quality—aot merely 
because they are guaranteed 


White, Wile & t Warner, = al 


of Standard Va 


tray of our 
rings and ex- 
plain that here 
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“W-W-W” 
Gwar an- 
teed Ring; 
Wane, Wie & War the ring that 
adver- 
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magazines; the 
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worthy of a 
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worth of 
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direct to through the nearest ed. 
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The dealer 
is not allowed 
to overlook the 
fact that this 
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paper cuts and 


epared ad- THE FIRST DEALER-SOLD ADVERTISED RING. 


ertisements. 
We are also giving the retailer 
‘ Birthstone Mechanical Display 
something that not only attracts 
ut educates. In addition to these 
various helps we have an adver- 
tising department for the purpose 
‘1 preparing advertisements for 
the retailer. These advertisements 
re written to suit the individual 
‘eds of any jeweler who wishes 
take advantage of what we 
offer. 
The campaign began in March, 
id already we have received 
indreds of inquiries from con- 
ners, as well as thousands of 
requests from retail jewelers, 
sking for the privilege of sell- 
g the “W-W-W” Guaranteed 


ring offers him 
an effective 
weapon against 
the miscellancous rings sold by 
the big mail order houses. 


re 


At a recent meeting of the Fort Worth 
BS one Advertising Men’s Club, Gov. 
Colquitt spoke for honesty in advertising. 
He was subsequently made a life hon- 
orary member of the club C. A. 
Reyer, advertising manager of the Bur- 
ton Dry Goods Company, speaking on 
“The Practical Use of Science in 
vertising,’ declared that advertising in 
many respects paralleled gyn peed 
and induced a psychological study of 
the consumer. A. 5 Pease, of the 
Omaha Ad Club, described the’ prepara- 
tion of advertising. 


The Williamsport, Pa., Sun, and the 
Youngstown, Vindicator, have 
been elected to membership in the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, 
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STREET CAR ADVERTISING 
WINS MAYORALTY 
NOMINATION. 


HOW CHARLES E. MERRIAM, A FREE 
LANCE POLITICIAN, PREVAILED 
AGAINST THE STRONG REPUBLICAN 
MACHINE OF CHICAGO — COPY 
THAT CHANGED APATHY INTO 
FIGHTING SUPPORT, 


By William H. Rankin, 
Vice-President, Mahin Advertising Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

On February 28 the primaries 
were held in Chicago. There 
were five candidates for the nom- 
imation for mayor: Alderman 
Charles E. Merriam, John 
Thompson, John F. Smulski, John 
E. Scully, and Tom Murray. 

When the returns came in Al- 
derman Merriam was found to 
have obtained a majority of 
29,000; a majority that repre- 
sented the combined votes of his 
three nearest competitors, and that 
endorsed, as most effective, ad- 
vertising as a means to a political 
end. 

Two years ago Alderman Mer- 
riam was unknown in Chicago 
politics. He was professor of 
political economy at Chicago Uni- 
versity, and, in all probability to 
put his theories into actual prac- 
tice, he ran for alderman of the 
seventh ward and was elected, 
two years ago. Then he began to 
do the things that later gave con- 
vincing strength to the “copy” 
boosting him. 

Alderman Merriam is a man 
who does things, and upon his 
election he began to get busy. 
One of the first things he did was 
to secure the appointment of a 
commission, of which he was the 
chairman, nominally to enable 
him to study at first hand the 
principles he had been teaching 
the graduates of Chicago Univer- 
sity. 

Specifically, t he afterwards- 
known Merriam Commission did 
a whole lot more than that. It 
unearthed some of the greatest 
grafts that have ever festered on 
any city government. His course 
in the Council during his alder- 
manic incumbency was exceed- 
ingly active, to the dismay of 


some of the old-timers, and ex- 
ceedingly productive of results 
for a supposedly theoretical man. 

There are three divisions of the 
Republican party in this Western 
city: the Busse party on the North 
Side, the Lorimer adherents on 
the West Side, and the followers 
of Governor Deneen on the South 
Side. 

Until this year the mayor of 
Chicago, or at least the Republi- 
can nominee for mayor, was an 
nounced by one or other of these 





HOW A BREEZY COLLEGE PROFESSOR WON 
CHICAGO VOTERS WITH STREET CAR COPY. 


three bosses. This year there was 
to be a change. The direct pri- 
maries were to be inaugurated, 
and the people were to say who 
would carry the Republican stand- 
ard in the forthcoming election. 

The politicians had scouted the 
primary idea. The people gener- 
ally were apathetic about it. The 
majority felt that the old order 
would hold and Busse or Lorimer 
or Deneen would name the man 
who would contest the election in 
the Republican interests. 

Great was the consternation of 
the old-time politicians, however, 
early in January, when Alderman 
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Merriam announced himself as a 
candidate for the Republican. nom- 
ination for mayor without any 
afiliation with any of the Repub- 
lican bosses. 

The old-time politicians looked 
on condescendingly, the people 
smiled commiseratingly. That a 
college professor, though he be a 
good, strong fighter, independent 
and aggressive, should have the 
temerity to think he could obtain 
the Republican nomination was a 
joke, and the conclusion foregone. 
Hfowever, Alderman Merriam 
surprised them greatly. 

He commenced his campaign 
for the nomination in a very busi- 
nesslike and aggressive manner. 
Toward the end of January a 
half-dozen young men met at 
the Grand Pacific Hotel and de- 
cided to form a Young Men’s 
Progressive Republican Club. This 
half-dozen talked to their friends 
and within a day or two there 
was held at this same hostelry a 
luncheon to which eighty-five 
young men sat down. 

These eighty-five young men 
were the charter members of the 
Young Men’s Progressive Repub- 
lican Club. Each signed a card 
giving his name and address and 
telephone number. Two days af- 
terward each received a follow- 
up letter enclosing other member- 
ship cards to be filled out and 
signed and sent in to headquar- 
ters. These new members in their 
turn received cards to distribute 
to their friends. An endless chain 
was started and kept going until 
primary day, when the member- 
ship of the club was just thirty- 
five names under 10000. 

It was practically this club and 
its businesslike methods that se- 
cured the nomination for Alder- 
man Merriam. They worked the 
field aggressively and in a very 
earnest manner. Among other 
things they did was to place a 
contract with the Mahin Adver- 
tising Company to give publicity 
to their candidate, and to inter- 
est the “consumer voter” in their 
candidate. Until the present cam- 
paign, the ordinary form of pub- 
licity in which the candidates for 
nomination indulged was a mag- 
nificently general single-sheet or 


eight-sheet poster with a more or 
less hideous representation of the 
features of the candidate and the 
announcement of his platform. 

Chicago — would be “night- 
mared” with the “mugs” of those 
who aspired to represent the free- 
will of the electorate, and the peo- 
ple would breathe a glad sigh of 
relief when the election was over 
and these “mugs” covered with 
breakfast foods, soaps and theat- 
rical posters. 

The Mahin Advertising Com- 
pany had no very high opinion of 
this method of securing the sym- 
pathetic interest of the voters of 
Chicago. They set about reach- 
ing the “consumer voter” in an 
entirely different way. In co- 
operation with the executive of 
the Young Men’s Progressive Re- 
publican Club they evolved a se- 
ries of street car ads, several of 
which are illustrated here. 

The color scheme was simple, 
yet effective—a buff card in which 
was inserted a natural likeness of 
the candidate, not a distortion, sur- 
rounded by a brown panel. 

The texts were succinct and ex- 
plicit and appealed to the fighting 
blood of the electorate. These 
cards obtained a vast amount of 
very favorable comment. The 
newspapers mentioned them, not 
in paid write-ups, but of their 
own volition. It is recognized by 
every one conversant with the 
campaign that these cards were 
largely instrumental in obtaining 
the overwhelming majority for 
Alderman Merriam. 


——_ --+e+____ 
BRAZIL DOES NOT KNOW US. 


One reason why American trade ad- 
vances slowly in Brazil, in the opinion 
of Julius G. Lay, American consul gen- 
eral at Rio de Janeiro, which he ex- 
pressed recently before the National 
Association of Manufacturers, is the 
quality of the news which the Brazil- 
ians receive of the United States. 

“They hear only of lynchings, mur- 
ders and divorces, and nothing of the 
industrial advances made by this coun- 
try. On the other hand,” said Mr. 
Lay, “they are fully informed of manu- 
facturing achievements of Europe, 
especially France, since the news 
egency is a French one. 

“An American bank and a_ subsi- 
dized steamship line would undoubtedly 
materially stimulate our trade, but 
believe one or two large contracts 
would accomplish more than anything 
else.” 
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It Is Easier to Sell Your Goods Abroad 
Than at Home 


Why? Because, as James A. Farrell, Presi- 
dent of the U. S. Steel Corporation, states, 
THE PRODUCTIVE POWER IN THIS 
COUNTRY IS REACHING A POINT 
FAR IN EXCESS OF CONSUMPTION, 
and making necessary export trade as an outlet. 
That is the conviction of the Steel Corporation 
in electing as its president AN EXPORT 
MAN. 


And because there is nothing like the com- 
petition for foreign business that there is for 
domestic. 


Foreign buyers have been to a large extent 
in the uneconomic position of SEEKING 
THE MANUFACTURER AND THE 
SELLER. 


Many manufacturers have been induced by 
us to take up export trade with the result that 
their foreign trade now constitutes a large 
portion of their entire sales. 


Are you going to extend your foreign busi- 
ness now WHILE CONDITIONS ARE 
MOST FAVORABLE? 
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American Exporter 


offers American manufacturers a direct and 
certain means of reaching buyers in all foreign 
countries and WITH THE GREATEST 
LCONOMY. 


To enable our advertisers to avoid unneces- 
sary mistakes and expense and to keep them 
posted on export trade, we maintain a 


FOREIGN TRADE SERVICE. 


This includes the furnishing of detailed in- 
formation concerning business conditions in 
any country in the world, translation of cor- 
respondence, rated lists of importers, credit 
reports, export advertising copy, etc. It is this 
combined service and advertising that has 
made the AMERICAN EXPORTER 
“THE STRONGEST SINGLE POWER 
IN EXPORT TRADE.” 

We are serving regularly 700 manufac- 
turers, and refer you to any of them. 


Shall we send copy of our publication and 
detailed information? 


American Exporter 
ESTABLISHED 1877 


135 William Street 3 3 New York 
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If you can reach the farmer 
through a general magazine, 
you can make a profit. 


If you can reach him through a merely prac- 
tical farm paper, you can also make a profit, 
very likely a better one. 





But if you reach him through the “Farm 
Journal,” which combines general home read- 
ing with intensely practical farm help, you 
have “squared” your advertising efficiency. 
It is no discredit to the many meritorious 
farm papers to say that “Farm Journal” must 
possess some unique quality to have attained 
the largest circulation in the agricultural field. 


Put at the top of your list, the “best-of-all” 
paper. Then if you have the money add the 
“all rights.” 

May issue, more than 760,000 copies; $3.50 per line. Forms close 


April 5. If you wire your order it may secure insertion. We employ 
no solicitors. 


WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 


PHILADELPHIA 
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JOHN BULL’S ADVERTISING 
GROWTH. 





THE FLEET STREET INDUSTRY NOW 
EXPANDING WONDERFULLY — LON- 
DON BECOMING A GREAT PUBLICITY 
CENTER—THE BRITISH MANU- 
FACTURER STILL A BIT CONSERVA- 
TIVE, AND THE DISTRIBUTING 
TRADE NOT YET ORGANIZED ON 
MODERN LINES—-BUT EVERYBODY 
ACROSS THE HERRING POND IS 
THINKING ABOUT BETTER METHODS. 





By James H. Collins. 

London’s advertising industry 
is developing as rapidly nowa- 
days as that of New York or 
Chicago. 

At the same time it can be 
said, without any disparagement, 
hat it is fully five years, and per- 
laps ten, behind development in 
his country. 

Fleet Street will be found full 
f advertising activity. 

Five or eight years ago, when 
an American concern went to 
London in the height of the 
“Yankee invasion,” there was 
every likelihood that one of the 
old-fashioned “farming” agencies 
would put the best part of its ex- 
penditure into religious journals 
and other obscure mediums. But 
now London offers a real service 
and honest dealing among the 
agencies. Copy and picture con- 
cerns have established them- 
selves independently, and the “ad- 
vertising consultant” seems to be 
making a place for himself across 
the water, doing no agency work 
proper, but advising for fees in 
selling and publicity problems, 
and writing copy. 

Three years ago there was only 
one advertising club, the London 
Sphinx, chiefly social. To-day 
there are several smaller clubs 
which get together regularly to 
thrash out technical points with 
real earnestness. 

Finally, there are more Yankees 
than were found a few years ago. 
The visiting advertising man 
from this side sends in his card 
to some London concern. won- 
dering if it is strictly true that 
Britishers can be seen only by 
appointment, and finds himself 


being received by somebody he 
knew in New York—greeted, 
perhaps, with the fraternal grip of 
a charter member of that vast 
body of men known as the 
“Hampton alumni.” But this must 
not be taken as an assumption 
that Americans are in the major- 
ity in London, nor even that they 
are badly needed there. For they 
are not. 

Fleet Street is flourishing and 
expanding. 

But, at the same time, London 
is behind New York in one re- 
spect. Its advertising industry, 
like ours ten years ago, is ready 
to develop markets for manu- 
facturers. But the British manu- 
facturer is still thinking it over. 
as ours was then, and much of 
the activity must still take the 
form of missionary work. There 
is no question, however, but that 
development is going on along 
precisely the same lines, and 
within the coming — five or ten 
years Great Britain will see the 
same striking changes in methods 
of distribution of goods. 

Two advertisements clipped 
from recent issues of the London 
Times furnish an interesting in- 
sight into the present British sit- 
uation. Both are for a well- 
known British sauce, and are dis- 
played and illustrated in a thor- 
oughly modern way. Technically, 
they compare well with anything 
that could be clipped from our 
own publications. But when the 
text is examined it will be found 
that both are still conservatively 
British. For one is a beautiful 
example of the “grandfather” 
argument sacred to British ad- 
vertising, and the other is a fine 
old-fashioned “grandmother” ap- 
peal. 

“His father used it, and his 
grandfather, his  great-grand- 
father, and his great-great-grand- 
father before him swore by Bur- 
gess’ Essence of Anchovies: Four 
generations of distinguished 
preference—spite of continual 
rivalry and unscrupulous attempts 
to impose inferior substitutes up- 
on the public. Know the genuine 
by the name and address.” 

“Old Lady: ‘Mv dear, Bur- 
gess’ is quite an institution in our 
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family. My own grandmother 
used it, and that is going back a 
very long time! You will never 
find a fish sauce so’ good and so 
wholesome. You may know the 
genuine Burgess’ Essence of An- 
chovies by the presence of both 
name and address on _ the 
wrapper.” 

It is furthermore stated that 
“The same article was advertised 
in the first number of The Times, 
January 1, 1788.” But nothing is 
said in these two advertisements 
about the composition of the 
sauce, its flavor, its price or other 
selling points that would be cov- 
ered in America. 

The British manufacturer has 
a saying to the effect that “Pio- 
neering never pays.” With Amer- 
icans, the tendency is always to 
produce a_ novelty—to develop 
something different from the other 
fellows’ goods, even if only in 
superficial talking points. But the 
British tendency is to eliminate 
all points of difference and make 
the thing just as near as possible 
to all the other brands in the mar- 
ket. John Bull likes to sit back, 
let some rash adventurer market 
the novelty first, run all the risk 
of failure, and bear the brunt of 
criticism. Then, when the thing 
is a success, he follows with some- 
thing just like it. It is difficult 
to persuade him even to go into 
the market witha coupon scheme, 
or any other selling plan that 
would give him his own separate 
class of the trade. 

An American manufacturer ran 
across an amusing instance of 
this British conservatism — re- 
cently. 

When he entered the British 
market five years ago with a pop- 
ular specialty, he underestimated 
the importance of the jobber, and 
sold goods direct to large retail- 
ers, as at home. One of the lead- 
ing jobbers, therefore, never car- 
ried his goods. After several 
years’ experience the American 
found that he had made a mis- 
take, and finally visited the job- 
ber. 

“We want our goods in your 
hands,” he said. “We will make 
them for you, standard in every 
way, but let you put them out 
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under your own brand and name.” 

The Britisher promptly said he 
wanted the original article under 
its own name—that was what the 
public was buying, and he didn't 
care to do any pioneering work 
against a popular specialty. So 
he got it, and trade fences were 
restored, by amicable arrange- 
ment. 

When the British manufacture: 
thinks it desirable to interest th 
consumer along educational lines, 
his instinct is to get up some sort 
of “movement.” Just now, prep- 
arations are being made to hold 
an “All-British shopping week” 
in London and other centers, dur- 
ing which the retail trade will 


RGAE SPR SARE SDA 2 MEET PI RATES 
Old Lady: “My dear, Burgess’ is 
quite an institution in our family. My 
own grandmother used it, and that is 
going back a very long time! . . . You 
will never find a Fish Sauce so good 


and so wholesome.” 
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ILLUSTRATING THE BRITISH RESPECT FOR 
ANTIQUITY. 


confine its displays as nearly as 
possible to home-made stuff. and 
the British consumer be made ac- 
quainted with British products by 
seeing them separately that week. 
When plenty of patriotic news- 
paper discussion accompanies such 
a movement, the British manufac- 
turer and merchant seem to feel 
that all is well. If a duke or a 
committee of lords can be asso- 
ciated with it, everybody sits back 
and trusts the public to do the 
rest. Another conventional Brit- 
ish way of trying to interest the 
public is to hold an ors 
If the exhibition fails, is as- 
sumed that the public ph be 
enlightened. Not long ago, for 
instance, an exhibition of smoke- 
less coal for fireplaces, giving 
cleanliness and saving in cost, 
was held in London, and when 
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the company promoting the fuel 
did not get the trade it had antic- 
ipated it lay back under the im- 
pression that everybody in Lon- 
don had looked into the thing 
and been too dense to compre- 
hend its advantages. 

But this way of going to the 
public is not likely to endure 
much longer in England. Manu- 
facturers and merchants are sure- 
ly learning that the modern way 
is to be your own all-British week 
through telling your own story to 
the public, and backing up the 
story with trade organization. On 
that basis there are fifty-two all- 
liritish weeks every year. 

Trade lines are very closely 
drawn in Great Britain, but at 
the same time the whole distrib- 
cting machine is old-fashioned 
from our point of view. Vast 
juantities of staple goods flow 
through the time-worn channels, 
ut the various sections of the 
menufacturing and _ mercantile 
world keep formally away from 
me another. Ideas do not flow 
from consumer to manufacturer, 
nor selling energy flow the other 
way. As an outcome, it is the 
Frenchman who gets into the 
market with the latest fashiofs, 
and when there is likely to be de- 
mand for some novelty, such as 
the coronation souvenirs which 
will be so widely sold in England 
this summer, the German is usu- 
ally months ahead with the right 
sort of stuff. 

During the organization of the 
all-British shopping movement, a 
certain group of manufacturers 
were thrown into almost wild en- 
thusiasm when the promoters 
pointed out that, if they came 
into this enterprise, they might 
meet—the consumer who bought 
their goods? The retailer who 
handled them? No! but that they 
might actually meet the distrib- 
uting trade! 

An American manufacturing 
concern has lately gone to Lon- 
don and begun advertising stand- 
ardized, branded goods which 
have a wide sale in the United 
States. Heavy advertising and 
real trade organization are being 
utilized. The goods of that sort 
made by British houses are all 
sold under retailers’ own brands, 
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I.L over the country 
A tie interest in The 
Ladies’ World adver- 
tising columns is intense. 
As an example we quote 
from seven of the many let- 
ters received by us in March 
concerning “Jello”: 
“We have used many kinds 
of gelatine in various forms but 
Jello is our favorite. 


Mrs. W. D. K., 
Philadelphia, Pa.” 


“Of all the different 
products Jello excels. 
Miss I. V. M., 
Farina, Ill.” 


food 


“As a dessert it is much 
healthier than rich pastry. 
Mrs. W. H., 
Randolph, N. Y.” 


“Jello is not only splendid as 
a dessert, but in the sick room 
it is almost invaluable. 

Mrs. H. L. D:, 
Oldtown, Mass.’ 


’ 


“When we girls hold the meet- 
ings of our club we always find 
Jello very acceptable as a re- 
freshment. Miss L. B., 

Lawrence, Kans.” 


“At holiday time I use Jello 
for making marshmallow candy 
which is delicious. 

Miss W. B., 
Fond du Lac, Wis.” 

“With Jello as a basis almost 
any kind of a dessert can be 
made. Mra. C. 5, 

Decatur, Texas.” 


letters to 
our editor from women who 


Thousands of 


have learned about meritori- 
articles through The 
Ladies’ World are on file for 
inspection. 


LADIES WORLD 


NEW YORK 


ous 
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There is not a single important 
national brand in the United 
Kingdom, it is said. A London 
advertising agent said that any 
British manufacturer who had 
the foresight to look ahead two 
years could see that this state of 
affairs was about to be changed— 
that the standard, advertised 
brand must make its way with 
consumers, and result in in- 
creased consumption. If any 
British manufacturer were to 
enter the field neck-and-neck 
with the Yankee house, he could 
accomplish precisely what it will 
do. But the British manufac- 
turer still holds back for the 
pioneer. Then he will follow in 
the wake of the success, as he has 
done in shoes. 

The British trade organization 
has not yet worked out our 
scheme whereby the big man 
thinks for the small one. There- 
fore, while London has nearly 
twice the population of New 
York, there are only half as many 
shops in some lines, it is said. 
The retail haberdasher is a good 
illustration. They call him an 
“outfitter” on the other side. Here 
in the United States, manufac- 
turers of collars, socks, hats, 
shirts, and so forth, have backed 
him with standard advertised 
brands of goods, and helped him 
push new lines, until, out of mere 
trimmings in men’s dress, he has 
built a trade that stands on its 
own bottom. He sells basic es- 
sentials. The average man now 
visits him more times a_ year, 
probably, than any other dealer 
in men’s goods, and he gets the 
.major part of the male dress ex- 
penditure. 

In London, however, the cuttit- 
ter still sells trimmings. He car- 
ties perfumery and other unre- 
lated goods on the chance of sell- 
ing a little. He wants his own 
brand on everything, and so fails 
to benefit by manufacturers’ ad- 
vertising and guarantees of qual- 
ity. His business isn’t absolutely 
necessary to the consumer, and he 
lives chiefly by keeping open 
longer hours than the department 
stores. Most of his stock is in 
the window. It not infrequently 
happens that, when a customer 





goes into a London shop and 
says “I want so-and-so,” the shop 
man has to ask if he saw it in the 
window. Or, it may be so far 
over in the window that he can 
not get it out. 

The British mercantile trad 
protects prices, as a rule, when 
maintained by the manufacturer 
One of the most striking suc- 
cesses of the past year in Eng- 
land has been a big campaign for 
a trade-marked textile. When 
plans were laid the manufacturer 
fixed prices all along the line but 
had grave doubts about their 
being maintained. But the trade 









His father used it; and hie grandfather, 
his great-grand father, and eke hie great- 
great-grand-father before him swore by 


THIS IS THE COPY BRITAIN “FALLS FoR.” 


has cut these goods in only half 
a dozen instances, and then 
through misunderstanding. The 
3ritish merchant is also growing 
more and more appreciative of 
advertised standard goods in all 
lines, and while there still seems 
to be a good deal of hesitation on 
the part of British manufacturers, 
it is certain that every business 
man across the water is thinking 
about new ways of distribution, 
just as every American business 
man was thinking five years ago. 
So, while John Bull is a little be- 
hind us in point of time, he is de- 
veloping along similar lines. 


—_——+- 99 


Arthur H. Merritt has resigned his 
position as New England manager of 
Chapin & Co., the largest and oldest 
meal feed house in the country, with 
whom he has been connected for over 
sixteen years. Mr. Merritt will be- 
come associated with the F. P. Shum- 
way Agency, Jewelers Bldg., Boston. 
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Expects to use them 
As long as published 


so writes---entirely unsolicited---a universally known 
nurseryman (name given on request) who has proved the 
purchasing power of the 425,000 subscribers---and 
their families---to those readers of the weekly farm press 


The 
ORANGE JUDD 
WEEKLIES 


that typify the highest ideals of farm papers and are 
noted for their very practical work in uplifting the farmer. 
Their advertising value is proved by their carrying the 
shrewdest general, as well as agricultural, advertisers. 
The best farmers read the Orange Judd Weeklies 
because of the ability with which. they are edited, their 
clearness of vision as to the agricultural situation, their 
accurate crop and market reports. Our readers have 
implicit confidence in our papers because we guarantee 
our advertisers’ reliability and take no medical, financial 
or objectionable advertising. 


Insure quick and certain action by advertising in THE 
ORANGE JUDD WEEKLIES. Northwest Farmstead 
covers the Northwest; Orange Judd Farmer, the Central West; 
American Agriculturist, the Middle and Southern States; 
New England Homestead, the New England States, 425,000 
circulation, weekly, guaranteed. There is purchasing power 
in this circulation. 


Sanne JUDD COMPANY 


Weste: Headquarters: Eastern Office : 
1209 Peoples Gas mee Chicago. Ill. 315 Fourth Ave., 1-57 W. Worthington Street 
335 Palace Bldg., Minneapolis, Mi inn New York Springfield, Mass. 
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GETTING RESULTS IN FOL- 
LOWING UP THE 
DEALER. 


CAREFULLY CONSERVING THE FRUITS 
OF A CONSUMER CAMPAIGN, FOR 
THE BENEFIT OF THE DEALER— 
CARE IN CONDUCTING A CONSUMER 
CAMPAIGN—THE AGENCY’S RE- 
SPONSIBILITIES, 





By Frederick B. Smith, 
President Wolverine Manufacturing 
Company, bee he (“Cadillac 
Desks’’). 

It is much wiser to limit the 
amount of money spent in adver- 
tising, rather than neglect the co- 
operation from the office by suita- 
bly prepared letters, by a careful 
record of inquiries referred to 
dealers, by a courteous and 
prompt correspondence with them, 
and by immediate notification of 
the salesman in the territory of 
such inquiries. 

The principal object of an ad- 
vertising Campaign is to stimulate 
your relations with the dealer by 
creating a demand for your goods 
that he can recognize and can lo- 
cate as coming from your oma. 
He must feel, first of 
all, that your represen- 
tations to him of the 
money that you are 
using, and the mediums 
that you are employing 
are absolutely reliable; 
that you intend to con- 
tinue your campaign; 
that it is not simply a 
spasm of enthusiasm 
for the purpose of se- 
curing some additional 
business and then with- 
drawing the support. 

Also, it is important 
that he should know 
this, by the inquiries 
being referred to him, 
with name of the party 
who makes the inquiry, 
his street address, and 
full information regard- 
ing him. A copy of this 
letter should be im- 
mediately sent to the 
agent, and a courteous 
note sent to the in- 














YOU 
can have the dealer a_ friendly 
the luxury ofa real desk 
and a handsome library It is not only the 


table combined in the 
space of one. 





No. 180 One of seventy five designs 
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In handling the Cadillac desk- 
table our plan is to write short, 
courteous letters, depending upon 
our booklet to give the details of 
our manufacture, and not send 
ing long form letters that indi- 


cate on the surface that they are 


prepared by the thousand, but 
rather give the personal touch ot 
an individual typewritten letter. 

We will say, by way of illustra- 
tion, that it costs a dollar, or two 
dollars, an inquiry,and it is poor 
policy not to spend ten cents ad 
ditional and have the right kind 
of a letter rather than to practice 

false economy and send out cheap 
ri prepared literature and 
form letters. I cannot lay too 
much stress on the importance of 
this. 

Our plan is not to urge upon the 
dealer the buying of a. large 
amount of the goods that we are 
advertising, but rather to have 
him get a fair representation of 
the line and let him find for him- 
self that we are helping him 
create a market, and when a cus- 
tomer comes into his store as a 
result of our letter, together with 
an invitation from the dealer him- 
self to call, and makes 
purchase of a piece of 
furniture, it has created 
at once in the mind of 


feeling toward us. 


piece of merchandise 
that is sold that is a 
result of the magazine 
advertising, but it is 
the feeling on the part 
of the dealer that we 
are doing something to 
help him; that we are 
willing to spend our 
money to develop a de- 
mand for our product 
upon which he = can 
make an honest profit; 
that we are not trying 
to crowd him with a lot 
of goods we are adver- 
tising, but rather that 
we are creating a de- 
mand for our product 
that will warrant him 
carrying a_ reasonable 











quirer advising him 


SOME LIVE MAGAZINE 1 
who handles your goods. COPY NOW RUNNING. dise. 





line of our merchan- 
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During the past two. years we 
have inaugurated a modern maga- 
zine campaign. We knew enough 
to be sure and reasonable in our 
expenditures, but we have been 
particularly careful in keeping our 
sales department notified of our 
plans, sending them at once ad- 
yance copies of our advertise- 
ments, copies of our letters to the 
dealers, thereby securing the 
active co-operation of our sales- 
ones. as well as the co- 
eration of the dealer. 

The result of this has been that 
we have received a great many 
complimentary letters from our 
customers thanking us for these 
inquiries, all of which makes it 
easier for our sales force to se- 
cure business. 

I would not recommend the ex- 
penditure of money in a maga- 
vine campaign without a carefully 
prepared follow-up system, but I 
would suggest that it should be 
the duty of any advertising agency 
first absolutely to know that such 

plan will be carried out and, if 
iecessary, to assist in its prepara- 
tion before attempting to interest 
or induce a manufacturer to enter 
. magazine campaign. 

Under this plan there would be 
fewer advertising derelicts upon 
the business shores; fewer explan- 
ations to be made by the agencies 
why this manufacturer or that 
manufacturer stopped advertising, 

Start out with a small appro- 
priation with the idea of continu- 
ing, and enlarge the appropriation 
as circumstances permit. Good 
catalogues, good booklets, well pre- 
pared communications, are the 
most important features of a suc- 
cessful campaign. 

Another thing that I would like 
to touch upon is the importance 
of an agency giving careful con- 
sideration to the periodicals to be 
used; not to duplicate the sub- 
scription lists; not to have all the 
inquiries come from the big cities, 
but to use mediums that will come 
from the small as well as the large 
towns. 

Inquiries from small places. 
from the agricultural centers, are 
productive of fully as good, or 
better, results than inquiries from 
the larger cities. The farmers of 
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If you have a business story 
worth telling we have ready for 
you an audience composed of the 
whole families, fathers, mothers, 
sons and daughters in 140,000 
homes of thrift and intelligence, 
through the columns of THE 
UTICA 


They are located largely in the 
smaller cities, towns and villages 


of interior New York, New Eng- 
land and adjacent states. 


They are the kind of homes and 
folks over which Thomas Balmer 
waxes eloquent in his Woman’s 
World advertising and about 
which Edw. M. Baker of “Corn 
Products” writes that nice letter to 
E. H. B. Watson of The People’s 
Home Journal. (See recent is- 
sues Of Printers’ INK.) 


They have not only the inclina- 
tion to buy, but the means as well. 

They are ripe for news of the 
necessities as well as the luxuries 
of life. 


With the UTICA SATURDAY 
GLOBE you can talk to the “pur- 
chasing agent” and the “advisory 
counsel” of the home under cir- 
cumstances that often bring quick 
action. 


Ask us for complete particulars. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives, 
3runswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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to-day are prosperous; people in 
small towns are prosperous—in 
fact, in a great many cases have 
more ready money to use than 
dwellers in the large cities. 

The agency should prepare, if 
possible, after careful thought and 
knowledge of the product to be 
advertised, a list of magazines, 
and these advance sheets should 
be in the hands of the sales force 
as early in the season as possible. 

The agency, to be honest with 
the advertiser, should forget the 
percentage that he is to get from 
the periodical, and look solely to 
the success of the campaign. One 
unsuccessful campaign hurts the 
advertising business more than 
ten successful ones can overcome, 
and is talked about more. 


When the subject of maga- 
zine advertising came up, the first 
thought I had was what happened 
to such and such firms, but par- 
ticularly one that I had in mind 
that spent all their capital in ad- 
vertising, and while they exploit- 
ed the article thoroughly they 
used so much money, without a 
thorough follow-up system, that 
their competitors really received 
the benefit to a large degree. 

I am a firm believer in the gen- 
eral proposition that every occa- 
sion you have for writing a 
courteous note to your customer 
is good advertising, but of course 
back of it all must be a guaran- 
teed product and general factory 
service well constituted ; and while 
I am on the subject of factory 
service, which has a most impor- 
tant part in any magazine cam- 
paign, I would like to give my 
views as to what constitutes good 
service. 

I would indicate prompt and 
courteous responses to _ letters; 
prompt and _ satisfactory _ tele- 
graphic replies to telegrams; re- 
placing of defective parts by ex- 
press, prepaid; replacement im- 
mediately of imperfect goods, 
thanking the dealer for the oppor- 
tunity. 

In other words, creating every 
moment of the time, in the 


dealer’s mind, the feeling of confi- 
dence in your product: that he can 
depend 


upon quick information, 
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quick shipment and a satisfactory 
quality of goods. 

An advertising campaign with- 
out this confidence ifs worse than 
useless, and is only money thrown 
away, as you are only advertising 
the imperfections of your business. 

If you can introduce a cam- 
paign on conservative lines, you 
will not only create enthusiasm 
on the part of your sales force, 
but stimulate your dealers’ inter- 
est very materially in the product, 

I believe the average agency 
is anxious to co-operate and is 
honest in its intentions to ren- 
der the best service possible, but 
occasionally an overzealous so- 
licitor starts a manufacturer be- 
fore he is really ready and that is 
always a. misfortune. 
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UNCLE SAM’S' “MISLEADING” 
ADS. 

Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis, 


United States district court, of Ch 
cago, in commenting the other day on 
a case of desertion from the army, 
found fault with the alluring posters 
by which Uncle Sam appeals to young 
men to enlist in his army or navy. 
A special campaign for recruits is o1 
just now, and the attractive pictures 
of uniformed men riding on horse 
back in a country gorgeous in color, 
or bivouacking under shady trees in the 
tropics, adorn Chicago fences. 

The complaint of the Judge is that 
these posters are designed to convey 
the impression that army life is one of 
unadulterated delight, whereas it involves 
much of arduous labor, menial toil and 
hardship. He looks upon Uncle Sam’s 
method of advertising as dishonest, or, 
at least, not frank. 

The Louisville Herald, viewing 
this from an advertising standpoint, 
suggests that this is a case of advertis- 
ing misrepreséentation and recommends 
that the truth be told. 

sinieniilillpiiiecccceia 


WM. WRIGLEY’S BROTHER JOINS 
GEO. ENOS THROOP. 


Charles W. Wrigley, who has lately 
become associated as vice-president of 
George Enos Throop, Incorporated, is 
the brother of Wm. Wrigley, Jr., of 
Spearmint gum _ fame. 

Charles Wrigley was formerly secre- 
tary of the Big Ten Products Com- 
pany, successors to the Wrigley Mfg. 
Company, of Wayne Junction, Phila- 
delphia, and, having marketed a line of 
high-priced patent window signs, he de- 
cided that the outdoor display busi- 
ness on a larger scale offered greater 
inducements. 

tor 





German vegetable butters, made of 
palm products, are freely advertised in 
German publications. 
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Free 


For 10 days 


venth Edition 
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Data Book. Just think 
convenience it will be. 
Did You Ever Want to Know at a 
Moment’s Notice— 
How to get out effective catalogues and 
iterature? ; 
Ranking strength of various cities? 
\\ages per day of various lines? 
\olume of 50 leading exports and im- 
ports? 
»w to secure a copyright or patent? 


umber of towns of various sizes in 
different states? 
etailed data concerning over 3500 


publications and over 3000 billpost- 
ing plants? 

he closing dates; the column width of 
a magazine? 

Vhat newspapers can use mats? 

Cost of posting any town in the United 
States or Canada? 

Detailed cost of street car advertising? 
910 census figures? 

low to correct a proof so that the 
printer can understand you? 

l'ype—How many words to the square 
inch, ete? 

How many dealers in the 
lines in the various states? 


Statistics covering hundreds of im- 
portant facts, such as fam- 
ly incomes and expenditures, laborers, 
wage earners by classes, city and 
country. 


different 


How to Judge an Advertisement 


John Lee Mahin’s famous Ten Tests have been rewritten by him and broadened in their scope. 
- Company and are published only in the Data Book 


They have been applied to this advertisement. 


in exclusive feature of the Mahin Advertising 
are not mere theories. 


Let Us Send the Data Book on 10 Days’ Free Trial 
slipinto your vest 1 
vd us €2.00 and we will send you fee 


83.00 580 pacesin leather and cold, vet it will easily 
valuefor Wantto keep the Data Book « 
$2.00 which alone costs $1.00—econtaining ever) 







have to look for it in but one place—The 


month, short, snappy, up-to-date 


THIS 
BOOK 


Answers 
Over 
100,000 Sales and 
Business Problems 


No matter what question on 
the subject of sales or adver- 
tising that you want to know, 
you can feel sure you will 


Mahin Advertising 
of the time it will save you and the 
The Data Book answers these ques- 
tions and over 100,000 others on sell- 
ing and advertising—all thoroughly 
indexed and ready for instant refer- 
ence. 
“ Retimated, as_ well 
New Features: ! sworn circula- 
tion of cennents and magazines. 
Listing 365 trade papers in 58 lines. 





exact amount to the penny required to 
cover any town with any sized poster. 
New and authoritative chart showing 
how to make scientifically correct coler 
combinations. 


This is why the Data Book is used daily by such 


well known advertising managers as 


G. H. E. Hawkins of The N. K. Fair- 
bank Co., J. J. Stokes of Marshall Field 
& Co., f. M. es of The Proctor 


& Gamble Co., S$ Dobbs of the 
Coca-Cola Co., E. St. Elmo Lewis of 
The Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 





J. W. T. Knox of Chester, Kent & Co., 
W. B. Morris, Northwestern Knitti 

Cc FE. L. Shuey, The Lowe Bros. Co. 
i. ” Jenkins. Cable Piano Co., C._B. 
Hamilton, Berkey & Gay Furn iture Co., 
has. H. Townsend, Jr., Brown-Durrel! 
Coe, ©. Morrow, Comptograph Co., 
H. A. Jones, Stromberg Electric Co., 
Fred Wonser, Baker-Vawter Co., and 


by 5986 other advertising managers, 


sales managers and salesmen. 


The ten tests are 
These tests 


If at the end of ten days you 
e year the Mahin Messenger 
sales and advertising talks. 


ket 








Mahin Advertising Company 


Joun Lee Maun, President Ww. Ti. 
H. 


Rankin, Vice-President 


A. Grotu, Secretary 


801-851 American Trust 
Newspaper, Magazine, 


and 





Building, 125 Monroe Street, Chicago 
Farm Paper, Trade Paper, Street Car 
Outdoor « tising 
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MANUFACTURERS UNITE 
TO DEVELOP EXPORT 
TRADE. 





TWENTY LARGE AMERICAN CONCERNS 
SERIOUSLY TRYING TO OVERCOME 
HANDICAP OF TRADE PREJUDICE— 
PLAN TO CREATE FAVOR IN LATIN 
COUNTRIES FOR AMERICAN BRANDS 
—THE PURCHASING POWER OF 
SOUTH AMERICANS GREAT, 


By Kirke S. Pickett. 

A group of American manu- 
facturers have just taken a step 
that may have far-reaching bene- 
ficial effects in developing a larger 
demand for the American trade- 
marked goods in the countries of 
Mexico, Central America, West 
Indies, South America and South 
Africa. About twenty large 
firms have consented to act, 
wholly or in part, through a com- 
mon agent, whose policy is to 
have every regard for the preju- 
dices and peculiar viewpoints of 


the foreign consumer. These 
houses are accordingly setting 
themselves apart from some 


others which have sought export 
trade with an air approaching in- 
difference and certainly at times 
with little serious respect for the 
far-off customer’s racial whims. 
These manufacturers are: Lord 


& Taylor, hosiery; Weingarten 
Brothers, corsets; I. Isaac & Co., 
neckwear; Philadelphia Watch 


Case Works; James R. Keiser, 
gloves; Cohen, Goldman & Co., 
cloakings; Bedford Mills, cotton 
goods; Knothe Brothers,  sus- 
penders and belts; Hawes, von 
Gal, Inc., hats; S. Rauh & Co., 
cloakings; H. C. Cohn & Co., 
neckwear; Burrow, Jones & Dyer, 
shoes; Gotham Manufacturing 
Co., shirts and underwear; Julius 
Kayser, gloves; Harvey Chalmers 
& Son, pearl buttons; Standard 
Oil Cloth Co.; Common Sense 
Garter Co.; S. Karpen, furniture; 
Denzer & Nathan, cotton goods; 
Baker Linen Co.; Hanan & Son, 
shoes; Johnston & Murphy, shoes, 
etc. 

Again and again informed trade 
observers have insisted that 
American manufacturers have 
never striven to build up their 
export business with the earnest 
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care and careful analysis of the 


market that has characterized 
their work in creating a consump- 
tionathome. They have described 
American Concerns as_ careless 
dabblers in the art of getting the 
South American, Mexican or 
West Indian to buy their goods. 
In contrast to their unskillful 
trade-building work in the coun- 
tries under the tropics, the Ger- 
mans, the English and the French 
have shone. Some _ authorities 
pronounce it nothing less than a 
national scandal that these 
nations, having recognized long 
ago the undeveloped richness of 
the South American demand, have 
made themselves overshadowing 
factors in the struggle for trad 
down there. The French, German 
and English commercial emis- 
saries have not hesitated to de 
part from the habits that have 
prevailed in selling goods at 
home; they have studied the tem- 
perament of the Latin peoples 
and have catered to their wants 
with a highly successful degree of 
finesse. 

By acting through Otto Kafka, 
of New York, who is thoroughly 
conversant with the peculiar 
angles of foreign trade-building, 
these twenty American manu- 
facturers show themselves as seri- 
ous in their desire to overcome 
their great handicap, which, if 
truth be told, has been imposed 
upon them only by their own 
short-sightedness. Mr. Kafka is 
a young Austrian, of the deferen- 
tial temperament so dear to the 
heart of the Latins. He speaks 
Spanish, Portuguese and Italian 
with facility and has the advan- 
tage of knowing by long associa- 
tion the viewpoints of the several 
nations whose trade he now seeks 
for these American brands. He 
has a very definite understanding 
that American development work 
abroad has been marked by the 
crudest degree of clumsiness and 
lack of sympathy. His idea is that 
northern manufacturers have as- 
sumed that the hammered-down 
and riveted, unyielding American 
business methods were the best on 
earth and that if other countries 
did not fancy them, then those 
countries should be pitied. Ameri- 
cans have a sorrowful lack of 
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knowledge of the problems that 
must be overcome, before their ex- 
port figures can wax into fat 
profits. All through Latin Amer- 
ica, the Monroe Doctrine is the 
best known product of the United 
States and this has aroused only 
resentment; by it they feel that 
their national pride has been flout- 
ed, they assume that the Republic 
regards them as wards who do 

t know how to take care of 
i emselves. This dislike of Amer- 
ican attitude has not been lessened 
hy many bumptious Americans 
who in former years have paraded 
through South America with the 
eagle in full scream and _ with 
good-natured contempt in their 
eyes. Foreigners whose pride has 
heen outraged are little likely to 
stampede themselves in a mad de- 
sire to buy goods made by such 

roughshod nation. 

That. Mr. Kafka states, com- 
prises the situation which some of 
his clients have at last recognized 

nd which they desire to change. 
\lr. Kafka becomes enthusiastic 


when he describes the purchasing 
power of South Americans, par- 
ticularly of those people who live 
in Argentina. These Argentines, 
living in a temperate climate, 
have become prosperous from 
ouamnn and agriculture. They 
buy the best clothes, furniture and 
food. They do not stint their 
money when it is a matter of per- 
sonal comfort or appearance. 

They have been pouring their 
money into the hands of the Ger- 
mans, French and English, whose 
representatives have studied the 
people and have not hesitated at 
times to play, to their own advan- 
tage, upon the prejudice that has 
prevailed against America and 
things American. The right ap- 
proach is vital if Americans are 
to secure their share of this lucra- 
tive trade. 

The action a well-known Amer- 


.ican manufacturer took recently 


in curtly cutting off a large re- 
tailer from his credit list isn’t an 
example of this right “approach.” 

The retailer, the proprietor of a 
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large department store in Jamaica, 
refused to give a statement to an 
American mercantile agency when 
requested to do so. The agency 
published under its statement 
head, “Report refused.” This nat- 
urally came quickly to the eye of 
the American house, which had 
been giving this store considerable 
credit. The export manager dic- 
tated a letter in his cleanest-cut 
business style, informing the Ja- 
maica storekeeper that he could 
secure no more goods on credit: 
cash must accompany the order. 
The house threw away the co- 
operation of a retailer who had 
so!d thousands of dollars worth 
of the American goods. 

This retailer himself later ex- 
pressed the greatest wonderment 
at the action of the American 
house. He said that in his coun- 
try merchants were not in the 
habit of giving such information 
to the world. An Englishman 
later investigated this man’s 
standing and found him possessed 
of substantial assets and every 
other essential making for a good 
credit rating. If the American 
house had gone to the trouble of 
trving to understand the foreign- 
er’s motive in refusing a state- 
ment and had then investigated 
for itself it might still be selling 
large bills of goods annually to 
him, instead of abandoning his 
custom to the Englishman. 

The man who now has taken 
charge of the export interests of 
the afore-mentioned American 
concerns, has branches in Havana, 
Jamaica, Mexico City, and Buenos 
Aires. His men attached to the 
several offices are salesmen who 
have had their training in the dis- 
tricts in which they are now oper- 
ating. They will introduce into 
the selling of these American 
brands some of the adaptability 
of method which has never char- 
acterized American export work 
before. With each order they will 
forward to New York a confi- 
dential report of the retailer's 
ability to meet his bills. Should 
any correspondence be called for 
between the foreign dealer and 
the American manufacturer, this 
will be written by Mr. Kafka or 
his assistants, upon the stationery 
of the particular manufacturer 


whose goods are the subject of 
negotiation. 

Copy advertising the different 
brands, in combination or singly, 
will be run in such papers as will 
reach the best trade. These are 
selected by Mr. Kafka. The exe- 
cution of the advertising is in 
charge of the Sternberg Agency, 
New York, which has ready for 
mailing to foreign dealers a cata- 
logue in colors, describing tlie 
brands. All the literature is writ- 
ten in Spanish, even to the book- 
lets sent in response to consumer 
inquiries, a little point that, 
though of obvious value, has 
missed the attention of many 
American would-be exporters. It 
would be interesting to know ex- 
actly how much South American 
trade Americans have won for the 
French and the Germans by send- 
ing their catalogues and booklets 
written in English. 

The new manner of bidding for 
South American trade seems to 
be having good results. In one 
month Lord & Taylor’s shipments 
totaled over $20,000, it is said 
Hawes, von Gal, Inc., report an 
encouraging increase in export 
shipments. 


WOULD PENALIZE EXAGGERA 
TION. 


The Minnesota legislature now in ses 
sion has been asked to pass upon a bill 
introduced by three country members 
prohibiting the publishing of false or 
misleading statements in  advertise- 
ments. The Town Criers of St. Paul 
have gone on record in favor of re- 
strictions on fraudulent advertising. 

The bill now before the Minnesota 
legislature declares it to be a misde- 
meanor for any firm, or employee, or 
representative, who “knowingly makes 
any statement or assertion of fact con- 
cerning the quantity, the quality, the 
value or method of production or man- 
ufacture or the reason for the price of 
merchandise, or the possession of re- 
wards, prizes or distribution conferred 
on account of such merchandise, or the 
motive or purpose of a sale intended 
to give the appearance of an offer ad- 
vantageous to the purchaser, or which 
is untrue or calculated to mislead.” 

The penalty of a fine of $25 to $100 
or imprisonment in the county jail for 
thirty to ninety days is to be imposed 
on conviction for publication of the 
prohibited sort of advertisements in 
newspapers or circulars. 

The bill is now before committee. 
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E. T. Gundlach was the speaker he 
fore the Chicago Agate Club March 20, 
his subject being mail-order topics. 
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From the Capital of the United States 
No. 5 











ACHIEVEMENT 


In the last year the Star has done some remarkable 
things. Its principal achievement has been to increase its 
circulation from about 40,000 to 60,000 copies daily, a 
gain of 50 per cent. 

THE EVENING STAR has only one edition, printed 
every afternoon at 4 o’clock. The Evening Star’s paid 
circulation in Washington is more than 20,000 in excess 
of its nearest contemporary. 

THE SUNDAY STAR, in the last five years, has 
zrown from nothing to 49,520, the net circulation for last 
Sunday. This is by many thousands the largest Sunday 
circulation in Washington. 

THE STAR is distinctively the home newspaper at 
the National Capital. 


The Cvening and Sunday Star 
Washington, D. C. 
Last week’s sworn net average circulation: 


Daily - - 60,213 Sunday - - 48,110 


DAN A. CARROLL W. Y. PERRY 
Eastern Representative _ Western Representative 
Tribune _ First National Bank Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 
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MAIL ORDER SCHEMES 
THAT GREW INTO 
DEALER PROPOSI- 
TIONS 


WEIS FILING CABINETS, MACY SYS- 
TEMS, OSTERMOOR MATTRESSES, 
YPSILANTI HOUSE SHOES, ETC.— 
HOW SLENDER MEANS AND DIS- 
TRIBUTION ARE BUILT UP VIA 
MAIL ORDERS—ADDRESS BEFORE 
DETROIT ADCRAFTERS. 


By C. C. Battelle, 
Of the J. Walter Thompson Company, 
Detroit. 

While there is some mail order 
advertising that will never be 
anything else than a direct appeal 
to the consumer (as for example, 
the advertising of the large Chi- 
cago mail order houses), there is, 
nevertheless, an interesting de- 
velopment going on in much other 
mail order advertising. 

To the large manufacturer, who 
has a competent selling force in 
the field and who has ample cap- 
ital, the launching of a generai 
advertising campaign to make 
people ask dealers for their goods 
is a comparatively simple matter. 

The smaller manufacturer, 
however, may lack both distri- 
bution among the trade and be 
limited in his capital and in the 
number of salesmen on whom he 
can depend for introducing a new 
line of goods, or a new specialty. 
Furthermore, his new line may 
be more or less of an experiment 
and to test it out in popular favor 
by getting it in use, m il order 
advertising is very effectual. 

A good advertising agency can 
secure the best results under 
these unfavorable conditions by 
using properly planned mail order 
advertising as an opening wedge 
The amount of money spent may 
seem small when compared with 
national advertising campaigns, 
and the size of the copy may 
appear insignificant, but the value 
and influence of even small ad- 
vertisements on both the public 
and the trade is remarkable. 

Nearly four years ago I began 
handling the advertising of the 
Weis Company, of Monroe, Mich., 
manufacturing office filing devices. 


Their traveling men found that 
dealers everywhere were tied up 
with contracts to handle som 
other line of similar goods and 
that it was almost impossible to 
get the most desirable trade to 
put in the Weis line at first 
The appeal was, therefore, mad: 
direct to the user of such goods, 
and small copy, making a ‘deliv- 
ered price on a vertical letter file 
was run in standard monthly mag- 
azines and big weeklies. 

As a result of this policy thou 
sands of Weis files were sold di 
rect to the user and the adver- 
tising paid a handsome profit on 
direct orders, but it had a much 
more beneficial effect than that. 
for the trade began to feel the 
pressure. ‘Even though no men- 
tion was made of the dealer in 
these advertisements, people 
would ask at the stores for Weis 
files. Again the dealer in office 
furniture, when he suggested to a 
customer that he ought to have a 
new vertical file, would learn 
that the customer had already 
bought one from the Weis Com- 


pany. : 
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A DEALER PROPOSITION THAT STARTED ON 
THE MATL ORDER PLAN, 


The second year that this ad- 
vertising was run mention was 
made of the dealer and aided by 
the traveling men on the road, 
merchants began to put in Weis 
files, but very sparingly. The 
mail order alternative was, how- 
ever, still open to the consumer 
and if he could not conveniently 
get it at the store he sent direct 
to the factory for a file. 
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It should be borne in mind that 
the price quoted by the manufac- 
turer, in a case of this kind, should 
always be one at which the trade 
can sell profitably, and such a 
policy was pursued in this case. 
Later mail orders began to de- 
crease, because people were buy- 
ing through the dealer, and now— 
the fourth year—the mail orders 
are a very small patt of the busi- 
ness done; indeed, the mail order 
business considered alone would 
show a loss, but the benefit that 
the trade has experienced and the 
large increase in dealers’ business 
has more than paid for the adver- 
tising campaign, and the copy has 
been modified to meet these con- 
ditions. 

Had the Weis Manufacturing 
Company in the first place taken 
the same amount of money and 
used it for general advertising, 
referring people only to the deal- 
ers, they would have secured al- 
most no results. Customers going 
to stores would not have found 
Weis goods and would, in many 
cases, have bought a competing 
line. 

The Ostermoor mattress is an- 
other example of mail order ad- 
\ertising that later became ad- 
vertising for the benefit of the 
trade. At first this concern 
boasted that they had no agents, 
and that their goods could not be 
hought of dealers,. but for sev- 
eral seasons now they have been 
sending buyers to the stores. 

The Fred Macey Company built 
a large mail order business for 
card systems and filing devices. 
selling direct only to the con- 
sumer. To-day the name Macey is 
a valuable one, but the goods are 
sold through stores. 

In all these cases the first 
foundation for the reputation of 
the goods was built through mail 
order advertising. 

Mail order advertising is as 
near an exact science as advertis- 
ing can be made, in that the re- 
sults can be traced and checked 
accurately against the cost, and the 
value of different mediums, dif- 
ferent pieces of copy and different 
policies can be carefully analyzed. 
It is, therefore, a valuable test to 
apply to any new article when first 
put on the market, and properly 
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planned, mail order advertising 
becomes a very powerful opening 
wedge with which to approach the 
trade when plans are ready to 
do so. 

About two years ago I placed 
the first advertising for the Ypsil- 
anti Indian Shoe Company, who 
make moccasins for housewear. 
Under a different name and man- 
agement, the company had prev- 
iously made practically no head- 
way with the trade. They had 
no salesmen on the road and few 
dealers carried their goods in 
stock. The new owners did not 
feel like putting in enough capi- 
tal to start a national advertising 
campaign and to pay the ex- 
penses and salaries of salesmen 
on the road; yet they had an ar- 
ticle of undoubted merit, and for 
which there could be a good de- 
mand created. 

Our policy, therefore, took the 
form of mail order advertising. 
Several thousand pairs of shoes 
were sold direct to the consumer 
the first season, and no attempts 
whatever were made to reach the 
trade. But—and here comes the 
interesting part of this story— 
the trade nevertheless felt the in- 
fluence of even the small advertis- 
ing that was done. 

One of our advertisements was 
headed: “Ypsilanti Silent House 
Shoes,” and the text pointed out 
that these soleless moccasins were 
warm and quiet for indoor wear. 
Shortly after this ad appeared, a 
large Chicago concern wrote to 
the advertiser and asked for 
wholesale prices on Ypsilanti 
Silent House Shoes. No key num- 
ber was given and there was no 
other way of tracing it, save from 
the use of this headline, which 
had been used only once. It was 
plainly evident that the firm in 
question had seen the advertise- 
ment, or had had it called to their 
attention by some of their own 
customers or perhaps both. To- 
day they are selling a large quan- 
tity of shoes for this advertiser. 

This is the third season that 
Ypsilanti Indian Shoes, or Yipsi 
Shoes, as we have now made the 
name, have been advertised and 
the advertising this year is plan- 
ned alongsomewhat different lines 
to interest dealers and to send 


the demand to the stores. The 
beneficial effect of the previous 
mail order advertising is felt by 
the salesmen who are now selling 
these goods to department and 
shoe stores. 

Many dealers have noticed the 
little mail order advertisements, 
and in one or two cases we find 
that the wife of the buyer or 
proprietor had sent away and 
bought a pair of these shoes by 
mail—and if you can imagine any- 
thing that would call a dealer's 
attention to an article more forci- 
bly than that, I don’t know what 
it could be. So far as that par- 
ticular dealer is concerned, it has 
more influence than a double page 
spread in the most expensive pub 
lications. 

A trade-mark and a good trade 
name are essential if a mail order 
article is to become an article oi 
general merchandising later on 
In all the cases I have referred 
to, easily distinguished trade- 
marks and easily remembered 
names have been carefully se- 
cured. In one case the name of 
the goods and the trade-mark 
were changed completely before 
even the mail order advertising 
was begun. 

ee ee 


WHAT ADVERTISING DID FOR 
RED GUM LUMBER. 





Two years ago five red gum pro- 
ducers jointly advertised. This was a 
wood at that time held in almost uni- 
versal contempt. It had the cham- 
pion reputation for warping and unre- 
jiability. The market had been swamped 
with improperly cured lumber and the 
reputation was deserved. The price on 
red gum went up $2.00 a thousand three 
times within the first year. These five 
concerns are jointly spending $10,000 
this year. About forty red gum manu- 
facturers got together recently for the 
purpose of raising about $50,000 for 
1911 advertising. The Architectural 
Record says it knows of five door fac- 
tories near Chicago that have been 
forced to add a line of red gum doors. 
Seventy-one buildings have recently 
been erected in New York with red 
gum trim—apartments, residences, flats, 
hotels, etc. The new La Salle Hotel 
and the new Sherman House, Chicago, 
are red gum. If this is not a pretty 
good record for advertising it will be 
hard to find one. 

—_——+9>—— ———— 

Frank M. Atkins, for many years 
manager of the Shepard & Co.’s de- 
partment store at Providence, R. IL, 
has gone to the Greenhut-Siegel Coo- 
per store in a responsible capacity. 
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“Reaching more than 
»” 100,000 Physicians Monthly 


} {ERE is a fertile field—a field that is just beginning to be appreciated by the 
general advertiser. Cultivate it. Enlist the co-operation of more than one 
hundred thousand practitioners—the cream of the medical profession. 


Get in Touch with 


the Physicians of America. 


The family physician is a man of substance. His opinions are respected. 
His advice is sought—not only upon matters pertaining to health, but upon a 
hundred and one other subjects affecting the home life and everyday needs of 
his patients. Acquaint him with your goods. Get his confidence, his influence, 
his recommendation. 

The average practitioner of medicine is worth cultivating on his own ac- 
count. Heis prosperous. He lives well. He has money to spend. Get in touch 
with him through the medium of the “Big Six,” a combination of journals 
reaching practically the entire medical profession of the United States. 


THE ASSOCIATED MEDICAL PUBLISHERS 


American Jour. Clinical Medicine, Chicago, Ill. 
American Journal of Surgery, New York, N. Y. 
American Medicine, New York, N. Y. 
Interstate Medical Journal, St. Louis, Mo. 
Medical Council, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Therapeutic Gazette, Detroit, Mich. 


S. D. CLOUGH, Secretary 
Ravenswood Station, Chicago, III. 


lddress requests for rates and information to the Secretary. 
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There are copying machines, 


addressing 


machines, envelope sealers and stamp lickers, 
all of which save their cost times over in 


stenographers’ and 


but it is 


office 


boys’ wages— 


The Edison 
Business Phonograph 


that conserves the time and energy of your 
highest priced men. 


Any dictator in your office can 
dictate to the Edison Business 
Phonograph twice as fast as a 
stenographer can take it in short- 
hand—or as slowly as he pleases, 
and the Phonograph will repeat 
such dictation at any speed the 
stenographer desires — stopping 
and starting at her will. He can 
choose his most convenient time 


for dictation; he need not consider 
the stenographer’s convenience. 
The Edison Business Phonograph 
is the only dictating machine 
made by Edison, 

The Edison dealer near you will 
demonstrate the Edison Business 
Phonograph to you on your own 
work in your own office—or write 
to us for full particulars today. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc., 211 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc,, is the new corporate name by which the Edison 
Business Phonograph Co. will hereafter be known 
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GETTING PRACTICAL 
VALUE OUT OF TRADE 
PAPER ADVERTISING. 


WHEN TO MAP OUT CAMPAIGN—ITS 
RELATION TO CONSUMER ADVER- 
TISING — SELECTING PAPERS—THE 
AGENT AND COM MISSIONS—FOOL- 
ISH REASONS FOR USING TRADE 
TOURNALS — ADDRESS BEFORE 
CLEVELAND AD CLUB. 


By Richard W. Western, 
Of the Sherwin-Williams Company, 
Cleveland. 

Generally speaking, there are 
two kinds or classes of trade 
journals—the strictly technical 
papers devoted to professional in- 
“7 rests, and the papers devoted to 

» dealers. The prime purpose 
7 ; advertising in the class pub- 
lications is concentration of effort, 
cutting down as closely as possible 
the waste circulation of national 
magazines. For businesses such 


as lumber and machinery of cer- 
tain kinds and most technical lines, 
trade journals are practically the 
only sources of general publicity 


that are practicable. With the 
great majority of businesses which 
rely upon the dealers in their class 

r their connecting or distribut- 
ing link between themselves and 
the consuming public, I consider 
the trade journals equally as im- 
portant as any other advertising 
mediums. 

As with everything else, there 
are trade journals which come 
under one of the three classifica- 
tions of good, bad and indifferent. 
It may be pretty generally agreed, 
however, that they are bound to 
be read by their subscribers as it 
seems reasonable to assume that 
a man will not subscribe for a 
technical paper unless he expects 
to get something out of it, and to 
do this he must read it. For this 
reason I have always maintained 
that advertisements in trade 
papers are presented to the men 
they are designed to reach at just 
the right psychological moment, 
that is, when he has placed him- 
sclf in the most favorable and re- 
ceptive frame of mind to read 
with interest all matters pertain- 
ing to the improvement and de- 
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velopment of his own business. 
The trade journals are the chief 
sources of their readers’ technical 
and market information, and 
many of them have acquired re- 
markable prestige and fame in 
their individual fields. 

The proper time for the consid- 
eration of trade paper advertising 
is when the national advertising 
campaign is being discussed and 
mapped out. If the advertiser does 
not conduct a national campaign, 
the discussion of the trade paper 
campaign should be given just as 
much importance, and plans to in- 
sure the maximum results should 
be weighed and considered by the 
executive, sales, advertising and 
manufacturing heads. If there is 
doubt as to its possible service and 
advantage to your business, that 
is the time to decide whether or 
no. 

It has always seemed to me 
that one reason for the prevailing 
inferiority of trade paper adver- 
tising is due to its neglect and the 
lack of enthusiasm on the part 
of the advertising agents who do 
not obtain commissions from most 
of the trade papers. While this is 
a matter to be settled between 
themselves, I cannot help think- 
ing that agents who are guided by 
a strict sense of duty and service 
to their clients, ought to make the 
measure of service full by fur- 
nishing all the information and ad- 
vice necessary to insure a success- 
ful campaign in the trade papers 
which play so important a part in 
supplementing and strengthening 
the main campaign. Their own 
best interests would seem to make 
this policy advisable. 

The next consideration is the 
selection of desirable publications. 
It is seldom if ever necessary for 
an advertiser to go into all the 
trade papers covering a given 
field. It will generally be found 
that a very few of the leading 
journals cover it thoroughly, geo- 
graphical limitations considered, 
and any additional space will only 
result in duplication of circulation 
which means waste and is there- 
fore to be avoided. 

The salesmen should be in- 
structed to inquire among their 
trade what paper or papers they 
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subscribe for and this informa- 
tion should be embodied in their 
daily reports for the use and 
guidance of the advertising de- 
partment. I consider this infor- 
mation of such importance that 
I would provide a special place 
for it on the daily reports so that 
the salesmen could include it for 
every firm called upon. 

Another important means of in- 
formation is by writing adver- 
tisers in the papers themselves for 
their opinions on the relative 
merits of the publications you are 
considering. Advertisers asa 
rule are willing and glad to ex- 
change this courtesy and some 
very valuable information as to 
the particular merits and pecu- 
liarities of the papers are obtained 
in this way. 

From the publishers themselves 
it is important to know the paid- 
in-advance circulation, and the cir- 
culation by states, which serves 
to show the probable general 
strength of the paper and whether 
it covers the field geographically 
most favorable. One can also 
form a very good opinion of the 
character and strength of the 
paper by an examination of its 
general make-up, the subjects 
handled and the efforts made to 
furnish readers with technical and 
market information, all of which 
is their chief reason for exis- 
tence. 

Now for the advertiser. It is 
amusing to hear the three com- 
mon reasons advanced by most ad- 
vertisers for being in the trade 
journals. First is cheapness. “We 
must advertise somewhere and 
trade journals—cost alone  con- 
sidered — are the cheapest.” 
Second, “To keep our name be- 
fore the buyers.” Third, and 
often the commonest and most un- 
businesslike, is friendship for the 
editor or a representative of the 
paper. When it is remembered 
how many advertisers approach 
the subject from these points of 
view, it is not surprising that so 
many of them perpetrate the 
crimes they do in the way of copy 
and layouts, and their subsequent 
lack of enthusiasm on the paying 
qualities of trade paper advertis- 
ing as a whole. 
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They haven’t analyzed their own 
proposition sufficiently to realize 
their proper relations with the 
class of trade whom they must 
first interest to secure the quickest 
and most successful distribution 
of their products and they fail to 
make the most use of this most 
valuable supplement to the work 
of their salesmen. The purpose 
of all advertising is undoubtedly 
to help in the sale of goods at a 
profit, and trade journal advertis- 
ing has this element in common 
with all other methods. It is 
therefore incumbent upon every 
trade journal advertiser in the 
name of intelligent business to 
make the most of what he is 
spending his good money to ob- 
tain. 

Having decided to advertise in 
the trade publications, it next be- 
comes necessary to decide on the 
amount of space necessary to 
properly exploit your proposition. 
I have had trade journal represen- 
tatives tell me it is not uncom- 
mon for manufacturers to ask 
them what is the smallest amount 
of space they can buy, and from 
observation it is not difficult for 
me to believe that this is the spirit 
in which so many of us wrongly 
approach it. I most vigorously 
contend that the mere statement 
of your name, business and pro- 
ducts constitutes no_ efficient sell- 

Competition is keen 
and if we are to be successful in 
finding the market, we are com- 
pelled to advance stronger and 
more convincing reasons for buy- 
ing our goods than the other fel- 
lows. No new business could be 
established and maintained by an 
advertising campaign consisting of 
a small business card in all the 
trade journals in the advertiser's 
field, and I do not think that any 
old-established business could de- 
pend on this method alone for any 
length of time without showing a 
startling falling off in sales. 

Let us use intelligence! Pur- 
chase space sufficient to tell our 
stories properly and display it, so 
that “he who runs may read. 
Economy can be exercised by 
regulating the amount of space to 
the activity of the seasons in each 
particular line, using maximum 
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own 
~alize 6 
the ’ : 
“i aMpton s Wiagazine 
ckest 
ution 
ri] to ° “ } 
most A large refrigerator concern of Hampton’s” has cost us less 
‘ he West says: per inquiry than any of the 
work = ys: other standard general maga- 


zines which ,we are using. And 
“Hampton’s” cost per inquiry is 
lower than that of the one week- 


rnose ‘“Hampton’s headed the list 
tedly f publications used, basing the 
edly anding on the cost of selling 


at a a dollar’s worth of goods, the ly we are using.” 
ertis- : being 12 4-10% of the ; 

” : 
sani jolle The cost of selling This Spring this concern writes: 
it is rough ether publications was “Upon carefully comparing 

m 18% to 42%. the returns from Hampton’s 


every ’ 3 ‘ with those of all of the other 
large advertiser writes: standard publications, I find 
“I have been with Hampton’s that Hampton’s is still leading 
1m the first. I am sure I will them all in the lowest cost per 
to the last. I am confident inquiry, which J suppose you are 
Here oped will live after me. glad to know. 


sults are and have been most A large Wes jew > con- 
tisfactory, in fact, Hampton’s corn ae estern jewelry ¢ 


: ene of my best.’ 

“We can speak only in the 
highest terms of Hampton’s as 
far as our experience has been 
concerned. Ne have used 

“The results this year from Hampton’s for a period of not 

lampton’s have been more satis- to exceed six months, it being 
ctory than ever before.’ an entirely unknown quantity 

when we decided to use it as 

a medium. It has exceeded our 
expectations as a result bringer 


large correspondence school 


nother large correspondence 


school says: 


“I am very well satisfied with 
y returns from the Hampton 
M igazine. I am getting better 

turns from it now than when 
I last wrote you.” 


and we have also noted that 
the class of inquiries has been 
superior to those received from 
the average magazine.” 


The manufacturer of the Ther- 


mos bottle says: 
/ ’ “It may be of interest to you 
A manufacturer of malt extract to koa. tak ‘Thenace sbeeiee 
writes : ing in Hampton’s on the basis 
“Our records show that Hamp- of cost is pulling its full load 
ton’s is paying us much better of returns and that we_ shall 
than it did a year ago.” continue to use your medium.” 


A manufacturer of toilet prepar- 


ations writes: 


“Hampton’s stood third on our 
list in cost per inquiry and we 
regard it as one of the best 
standards we are using.” 


A manufacturer of wood tooth 
picks says: 
“The result of our advertis- 
ing was so good we not only had 
nore orders than we could at- 
send to but two other concerns 
the ‘benefit a to" — ee A real estate advertiser says: 
“We beg to say that the full- 
A large paint and varnish man- page, ‘ad’, which we have had 
ufacturer wrote early in 1910: running since the month of No- 
uracture ote early 1 gI0: vember has brought us inquiries 
“I am certainly pleased to at an average cost of less than 
say that Hampton’s Magazine 60 cents each. This compares 
has made a remarkable showing with our average cost from all 
on our floor varnish. While publications of 94 cents each and 
we are not advertising simply to we are very well satisfied, in- 
secure inquiries, it will prob- deed, with the results we have 
ably please you to know that i io" 


ays Advertisers 
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space preceding the busy season 
and less space or none at all dur- 
ing the dull periods. Any intelli- 
gent advertiser can map out a 
plan for the use of space to get 
the best results at reasonable cost 
by a study of these conditions. 

The next essential is to say 
something! Many fair samples of 
trade paper ads are repelling to 
the eye and the senses, monoton- 
ous, crowded, an uncouth hash of 
reverse plates, fire-sale type, 
meaningless borders, small, cheap 
and poorly executed cuts and 
drawings, and the whole effect 
roped, tied and strangled for the 
saving grace of a little pure white 
space. We spin fine theories about 
a fourth dimension in attraction 
values, relative merits of line cuts, 
wash drawings and halftones, bor- 
der effects, typography, color har- 
mony and artistic arrangements, 
winding up with a hair-splitting 
debate on the analysis of the psy- 
chological mental impressions of 
words and arguments when dis- 
cussing our national campaigns. 
Yet we turn around and give a 
few half-inch single-column ads 
to the papers of the men whom 
we hope to interest in the distri- 
bution of our products! 

I maintain there is less need 
for all the arts, ingenuity and 
force we can command for attrac- 
tive, forceful, convincing, nay. 
compelling advertising in national 
campaigns than in our trade-paper 
appeals. Remember that with few 
exceptions we ask of the con- 
sumer a comparatively small in- 
vestment, but when we approach 
the men who are to share with us 
financially in the distribution of 
our goods, we are inviting them 
to invest a much larger amount, 
and this fact should compel us to 
approach the work with a full 
realization of what it means. If 
we do this, most of us will send 
in a 4-II alarm to turn loose our 
best thousand-dollar-a-week copy 
writers and artists to study and 
formulate a careful, forceful cam- 
paign through the channels of the 
trade papers. 

f a man were ‘to stand on a 
platform before 5.000 dealers who 
sold products such as he made, 
and repeated in a thin, weak voice, 
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[ am John Smith of Podunk and 

{ make the best toilet soap,” 
twelve times, how many orders 
would he take home with him? 
Yet we place ourselves in just 
that position when we frame up a 
small card and order it run in our 
pet trade journals until further 
notice. 

The laws of human interest are 
just as true to-day as they ever 
were and will be so a_ million 
years from now. Why not apply 
them intelligently to our trade- 
paper advertising. The sooner we 
do so, the sooner will we have 
less need to berate the dealer jor 
his lack of interest in our pro- 
position. 

What has been called the “bull’s- 
eye method,” or one point at a 
time, has always appealed to me as 
being the simplest and yet most 
forceful and effective plan for a 
sustained trade-paper campaign. It 
has the added advantage of 
economy as less space need be 
used, it is easier to handle from 
the ad writer’s standpoint, and | 
am convinced that when proper) 
carried out it has a more impres- 
sive, convincing, and lasting ef- 
fect on the reader, because each 
point is hammered home at a time 
and he is not confused by a be- 
wildering array of different claims 
to tax his memory at one time 
The Bell Telephone Company is 
using this method most effectivel) 
in their present country-wide 
campaign in all classes of papers 
and magazines. Such a method 
is bound to create interest and at- 
tention. 

If the advertiser will mentally 
try to imagine himself talking to 
a few friends who are interested 
in what he is saying, with a feel- 
ing that what he says carries 
weight, he will find this attitude 
very helpful in writing interesting- 
ly and easily. Take your readers 
into your confidence. Explain 
your advertising and sales plans 
store advertising, letters to con- 
sumers, etc. This is always of 
interest to dealers and is probably 
the most effective subject matter 
you could use. Other topics of in- 
terest about shipping facilities 
price maintenance, protection, 
agency privileges, etc., can each be 
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made the —_— of an interest- 
ing advertisement. 

Don’t exaggerate. A simple 
statement of facts is always more 
convincing than a circus parade 
of superlatives. Besides it relieves 
your mental strain and leaves you 
something always in reserve. 

Avoid straining after effect. 
Oratorical redundancy may flatter 
your pride, but when you are talk- 
ing about yourself, the effect on 
your readers is apt to be negative. 
Talk simply and to the point. 

Avoid the use of stereotyped 
commercial phraseology. It gets 
monotonous, it fails to convince 
and does not convey the impres- 
sion that your product is any bet- 
ter than others. 

Study all advertising to acquire 
a knowledge of how to secure a 
pleasing general effect and what 
to do to avoid the opposite. When 
you see an advertisement that at- 
tracts your eye, study its arrange- 
nent and determine the factors 
that make it attractive. Study 
poor advertisements with the same 
purpose. It is just as necessary 
to know what not to do as what 
to do. 

Try to adopt a style or effect 
that lends a little individuality 
without being freakish. The in- 
sertion of your trade-mark in a 
certain position, a certain border 
effect or a particular style of ar- 
rangement or type will all effec- 
tively serve the purpose of mak- 
ing your ads familiar to the read- 
ers, and familiarity of this kind 
breeds confidence, not contempt. 

Make white space your religion, 
remembering that no elaboration 
of border, drawing or type will so 
effectively serve to give your ad 
eye-catching value. A crowded ad- 
vertisement is always negative. 

Never use complicated designs 
of type matter or cuts. Simple ar- 
rangements are always the best. 
Remember the easier you make it 
to read your ad the more people 
will read it. Give each part of it 
breathing space, besides allowing 
all parts to hang together as a 
complete and artistic unit. 


ter 


formerly of 
vice-presi- 
dent and manager of Ewing & Miles, 
Inc., New York. 


Archibald E. Fowler, 
Cleveland, has been elected 








McClure’s is built 
right. Its fundamental element 
is right. Its dimensions are 
7 x 10—and there is magic in 
those measurements, The magic 
lies in the fact that it is the 
readers’ shape. 

It’s not the publishers’ shape; 
it’s a costly shape to manufac- 
ture. 

But it’s the readers’ shape. 
It induces and tempts the buy- 
er to read—it’s a book. 

It’s easy to hold; its bulk is 
conveniently distributed. 

That particular shape has 
long been associated with in- 
teresting and substantial litera- 
ture; with a wide and varied 
range of topics; it’s the reading 
table shape; the shape the pub- 
lic likes. 

If it’s the readers’ shape, it’s 
the advertisers’ shape. No class 
of magazines is so thoroughly 
read, cover to cover, as the 
standard-shaped magazines. 

All of which means that the 
advertiser in McClure’s has the 
highest possible percentage of 
chance of getting his message 
heard. 


McClure’s 
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MANUFACTURERS WHO 
HAVE FOUND THEIR 
EXPORT MARKETS. 


SOME EXAMPLES FROM ACTUAL EX- 
PERIENCE WHICH PROVE THE OP- 
PORTU NITIES — ADVERTISING AND 
MAIL FOLLOW-UP SUCCESSFUL IN 
A GREAT MANY CASES — SOME 
FAMOUS GOODS SOLD—HOW TO GO 
ABOUT IT. 


By Edwin C. Johnston. 

A Philadelphia manufacturer of 
a household device entered the ex- 
port field two years ago, using 
only advertising in export publi- 
cations and follow-up correspond- 
ence. An export trade has been 
developed which now amounts to 

,000 a year and is rapidly grow- 
ing. This cost only $2,000 all told 
for advertising and the salary of 
a man to look after the corre- 
spondence. The advertising put 
them in touch with manufactur- 
ers’ agents and importers abroad 
and enabled them to form a chain 
of representatives in every impor- 
tant foreign country. As most of 
this business thus far received is 
in the nature of samples, they may 
well count upon an exceedingly 
substantial future export trade. 
This is more or less a typical 
rather than unusual case of what 
can be done at slight expense, pro- 
vided, of course, the line is a sala- 
ble one and the correspondence is 
handled intelligently. 

An automobile company ex- 
ported in the month of February 
$50,000 worth of motor cars, and 
anticipated $70,000 business in 
March. 

A prominent importer of St. 
Petersburg, Russia, who deals in 
American goods, tells me his ex- 
perience is that American manu- 
facturers do not realize what 
splendid markets the export field 
offers them, especially Europe. 
He does not understand why the 
tendency among our manufactur- 
ers is to estimate Latin America 
as more important, for the United 
States alone exports to Europe 
more than South America buys 
from all foreign countries to- 
gether and, therefore, many times 


more than she imports from th: 
United States. This merchant 
imports many kinds of American 
goods and sells them in Europea 
countries im direct competitio: 
with English and German manu 
facturers who sell at lower prices 
He has the agency for harps fo: 
a prominent musical instrument 
manufacturer of this country and 
has sold$56,000 worth in five years 

a fine record for a line with sucl 
a limited demand, and considering 
that his prices are double those oi 
German harps. He is, however, 
able to sell on quality and there is 
no difficulty in selling quality 
goods in any part of the civilized 
world. 

Frequently manufacturers of 
high-priced goods make the mis- 
take of not going after foreign 
trade because their competitors 
abroad undersell them. But in 
every community there is the 
demand for quality goods as 
well as for low-priced products. 
The export markets are vast and 
there is plenty of room for all 
classes of goods. The well-to-do 
Latin-American is essentially a 
buyer of high-class goods. 

The American machine tool is 
another example. Broadly speak- 
ing, our best machine tools excel 
the European, and are in exten- 
sive use in Germany and other 
European countries. I know of 
one machine tool manufacturer 
who exports to Europe sixty per 
cent of his output. 

American shoes are greatly in 
demand abroad. Several of our 
manufacturers are conducting a 
large and profitable trade with 
Europe and Latin-American mar- 
kets. The ‘“Walk-Over” shoe 
stores are found in the leading 
foteign cities and the American 
traveler is often reminded of 
home when he sees a window dis- 
play of shoes with the familiar 
“Walk-Over” trade-mark. We in- 
terested a shoe manufacturer in 
the foreign markets two years 
ago. The business was gone after 
and now this company does, I be- 
lieve, a larger export than domes- 
tic business. The export field for 
shoes used to offer a larger profit 
than the domestic— whether it 
does now or not I do not know. 
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Forty per cent of the output of 
a large and well-advertised leather 
belting company is exported. This 
business has been worked up in a 
very few years and with but little 
triveling expense. 

American agricultural imple- 
ments are sold in all farming and 
plantation lands of the globe. 
Tey are everywhere recognized 
as the best. The International 
[iarvester Company has an ex- 
port business of perhaps $10,000,- 
oO a year. 

[wo marine motor manufac- 
trrers of Detroit, I have in mind, 
were induced, two or three years 
aco to enter the competition for 
e: port business. Without the aid 
o: salesmen they have both worked 
ua large trade. One of them re- 
p tts $100,000 a year export busi- 
ness. An oil engine proposition 
has been developed in a few years 
s’ that its export trade is three 
tines its domestic. 

American breakfast foods and 
other food products have been 
very successful abroad even 
though small effort for the busi- 
ness has been made. A prominent 
biscuit manufacturer has been ex- 
ccedingly successful in  Latin- 
American countries. 

- manufacturer of roofing pa- 





r carries on his books 700 ac- | 


iY 
¢ -_ of foreign buyers. But 
he has not yet sent a representa- 
tive abroad. 

American lamps and _ lighting 
outfits are much favored in for- 
eign countries, and the manufac- 
turers who have gone after this 
trade are sharing in a large and 
profitable business. 

American business methods are 
everywhere considered the 
Therefore, our systems, office de- 
vices and supplies carry with them 
a good reputation. A carbon pa- 


per manufacturer sells $100,000 a | 


year to his agents in London and, 


incidentally, gets twenty per cent | 
higher prices than on domestic | 


orders. 

The “Stetson” 
practically every country of the 
elobe. ‘ 
numerous other lines of clothing 
and furnishing goods find no dif- 


best. | 


hat is known in | 


“President” suspenders and | 


A : | 
ficulty in creating for themselves | 
a foreign demand. 


“No other newspaper in the 
United States more completely 
covers its territory or more fully 
and exclusively occupies its field, 
than 


The Memphis 
Commercial Appeal” 


Every advertising man, every 
newspaper man, who has visited 
Memphis in recent years will en- 
dorse the above statement made 
by one of the most extensive gen- 
eral advertisers of the country—a 
veteran in the ranks—who spent 
the winter in the South and re- 
cently stopped in Memphis on his 
way home. 














“Tt is unrivalled in news-service, 
and stands among the leaders of 
the country in point of editorial 
excellence.” 


“The ability to conduct an ad- 
vertising campaign in this rich 
territory with a single medium of 
the power and far-reaching quali- 
ties of the ComMMERcIAL APPEAL 
and to develop through it every 
element of success in that direc- 
tion, has not only made the Com- 
MERCIAL APPEAL a great favorite 
with advertisers, but has helped to 
give the Memphis territory a well 
deserved reputation as a fine mar- 
ket.” 

And both the circulation and 
the advertising of the CoMMER- 
cIAL APPEAL keep right on grow- 
ing. 


Daily—Sunday—Weekly. 


If you want information on 
Memphis or its great newspaper, 
we are at your service anytime, 
anywhere. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives, 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bidg., St. Louis. 
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I have observed a manufacturer 
of a fire extinguisher advertise 
for export orders and with sur- 
prising promptness develop an ex- 
port trade. 

Furniture of American make— 
especially if it is knocked-down— 
finds a ready market abroad. 
American roll-top desks are popu- 
lar in Europe and other markets. 

Every day the number is larger 
of manufacturers seeking export 
trade. There is no longer a do- 
mestic .demand in excess of 
supply to keep the attention of 
manufacturers from the markets 
abroad. 

Just as one does not see the 
value in any really good proposi- 
tion until he studies it out, this 
export trade has been very much 
underestimated in importance. 

But now conditions have changed 
and our manufacturérs are forced 
to extend the sale of their goods 
outside this country. They who 
have not carried on an export 
business are surprised to find how 
comparatively easy it is to develop 
export trade on a small expendi- 
ture of money and effort. They 
are only now realizing also the 
vastness of the export fields and 
the unlimited opportunities of- 
fered for future business. 

In a stirprisingly large number 
of cases it has proven actually 
easier to develop foreign business 
than domestic. Some manufactur- 
ers have practically neglected or 
minimized their efforts for domes- 
tic and devoted themselves to the 
foreign trade, building up a large 
sale before their competitors real- 
ized the advisability of themselves 
going after this business. I am 
told that one manufacturer of 
machine tools was meeting with 
such severe competition at home 


that he had practically convinced , 


himself he should discontinue 
business. The export idea how- 
ever, was put up to him. He ac- 
cepted the suggestion and in a 
short time was doing a thriving 
export trade and his machine tool 
line was converted from a failure 
to a success. He was working 
along the lines of least resistance 
and least competition. 

One handicap in the develop- 
ment of American export trade 
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has, up to this time, been the in- 
difference of the American man- 
ufacturer. The foreign buyer has 
been more anxious to buy them 
than the American to sell. The 
result has been that the English 
and German manufacturer has 
been going to this buyer and by 
showing a greater interest in se- 
curing his business, has_ taken 
away a vast amount of trace 
which should rightfully come to 
this country. This condition, 
however, exists but little at the 
present time, due to the sincere 
interest with which our manu- 
facturers now entertain the (ex: 
port business. 

Those manufacturers prosper- 
ous enough to send their own rep- 
resentatives abroad and who have 
a salable line abroad, are almost 
certain to develop a profitable ex- 
port business, provided they are 
patient enough to do a little mis- 
sionary work. 

It is usually best to start with 
an export advertising campaign 
and follow up with correspond- 
ence, as the interest in a line is 
worked up in this way before the 
salesmen are sent out to actually 
close orders. If a line is not 
large enough to support an ex- 
clusive staff of salesmen it may 
be handled together with a num- 
ber of other lines that do not con- 
flict. 

But the traveling salesman is 
not by any means essential, as 
the majority of manufacturers 
work up an extensive export 
trade simply by advertising and 
correspondence. It is usual for 
them to appoint agency connec- 
tions in all the important foreign 
countries to whom they refer in- 
and correspondence. | 
know of many cases of manufac- 
turers who have developed a large 
export trade in this way without 
even personal acquaintance with 
their foreign agencies or repre- 
sentatives, 


As a means of interesting the public 
in clean journalism the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, of Boston, lanned and 
carried out ninety- seven “clean journal- 
ism” meetings in ninety-seven New 
England towns and cities on the even- 
ing of March 27, at all of which the 
same address on that subject was read 
During the week the meetings were ad. 
vertised in nearly 150 newspapers. 
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Circulation Power vs Big List Power 


You Cannot Much Longer Flimflam the Dealer by the “Big 
List”—You must Send Him Buyers—Not Make 
Him the Only Buyer— 
By THOMAS BALMER 


( Some advertisers and ad- 
vertising agents affect big lists. 
“We can impress the dealer 
more strongly with the Big 
List,” say they. 


€ You may impress him— 
but he’s not the man to im- 
press. 


(| I want to tell you that 
the many-time deluded dealer 
—who has been flimflammed 
with “impressive” campaigns of 
a long list of pretty covered 
magazines scant on and dupli- 
cating circulation most often 
directed to the wrong field is 


not going to be deluded much 
longer. ‘ 


€ Not much longer can an 
inquiry for a set of beautiful 
pictures in reply to an adver- 
tisement be proved to the deal- 
er aS an acute buying interest 
in a certain line of goods. 


@ Mr. Dealer has lost by this 
form of advertising “enthu- 
siasm” too often. 


@ Now you must send him 
actual buyers—and you can’t 
send him buyers by advertising 
in a group of magazines whose 
sole recommendation is an art 
nouveau cover, printed in six 
colors. 





@ Art Nouveau covers 
printed in six colors do not 
constitute buying power. 


@ To get buying power you 
must advertise in the publica- 
tion with a solid relationship 
established with a big and re- 
sponsible circulation —all paid 
in advance subscriptions re- 
newed at least 70 per cent 
yearly. 


@ Such a magazine as the 
Woman’s World, reaching 
2,000,000 necessity, comfort, and 
luxury buying people. 


@ —Reaching one family in 
every’ seven of this country’s 
rural community of 65,000,000 
souls—possessing all these qual- 
ities and more too, 


@| Advertise in this publica- 
tion and you really impress the 
dealer because you impress its 
readers who are his customers. 


@ I can tell you some things 
about one big circulation ver- 
sus a big list of “pretty covers” 
that will open your eyes. 


@ Some things that will en- 
able you to make good—with 
the largest buying population 
whether you’re advertiser or 
advertising agent. Address 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


I. A, LESHER 
Adv. Mgr. 
Kesner Bldg., 
Chicago, III. 


THOMAS BALMER 
Advertising Director 


A. J. WELLS, 
Eastern Adv. Mgr. 
Fifth Avenue Building 
New York, N. Y. 
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is the leading article 
in the April issue of 





or printing. 


that office. 
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Cambridge, Mass. 


| The Principles of 
_ Selling Literature 





HIS is just one of the 
many features in 
that number which will 
interest all who are con- 
nected with advertising 





One prominent adver- 
tising agency writes that 
the beautiful typography 
of THE PRINTING ART 
—the wealth of ideas 
contained in its adver- 
tising pages — makes it 
an absolute necessity in 


‘“‘The handsomest 
magazine in America” 
is the verdict of experts. 


The subscription price of 
THE PRINTING ART is $3 a 
year, ($3.75 in Canada, $5 in 
Europe). A sample copy will 
convince you it is worth it. 

The April issue sent for 
15 cents (one half the regu- 
lar price) if you mention 


The Printing Art 























IS BRITAIN A PROSPEROUS 
MARKET? 





SOME FALSE IMPRESSIONS REMO\V))D 


BY FAMOUS PUBLISHER — EN::- 
LAND’S COMMANDING EXPORT AND 
IMPORT POSITION—SOME SUGGE;- 
TIONS TO AMERICAN ADVERTISERS. 





[Epitorrat Notge.—The following ‘s 


| an interview by one of Printers’ INnx's 
| staff with Sir Frank Newnes, Chairman 


George Newnes, Ltd., publishers .f 
Tit-Bits, Strand Magazine, Country 
Life, Ladies’ Field, Wide World, et-., 
and former member of Parliament. S:r 
Frank has been in this country for 
some time looking after his varied pu»- 
lishing interests, and has been especialy 
interested in advertising developmeit 
in this country.] 


“T suspect that America, like 
other .countries, has been influ- 
enced by some of the dismal 
calamity tales which some of my 
misguided countrymen have 
spread broadcast. The idea that 
England is going backward, and 
all that, is a gross injustice to a 
country which of all countries has 
lacked adequate advertisement in 
the last decade or two. 

“Certain political alarmists 
(for obvious forensic reasons con- 
nected with their hostility to our 
free-trade policy and towards the 
present Government trade policy) 
have direfully predicted the disin- 
tegration of British supremacy in 
commerce and manufacture. Both 
Germany and America have been 
held up as bogies in the fight upon 
Britain’s open ports of commerce, 
until no Britisher is surprised to 
find it the common foreign im- 
pression that we in England are 
supinely marking time toward 
commercial failure. Joseph Cham- 
berlain some years ago made the 
statement that “steel is gone, cot- 
ton is going and wool is seri- 
ously threatened”—and_ through 
the fact that he had the ear of 
the world, the doleful prediction 
traveled everywhere. As a mat- 
ter of fact each and every predic- 

| tion that he made has since failed 
of substantiation. 

“American advertisers, readers 
of Printers’ INK, who have been 
hearing much talk and_ have 
formed poor opinions of British 
prosperity and markets, need only 

i turn to the figures of our over- 
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seas trade, to our imports and ex- 
ports, to have a decided awaken- 
ing to the real truth. 

‘In the last decade British ex- 
ports—the things we se//, remem- 
ber—have increased 43.06 per cent, 
whereas (with no desire to draw in- 
vidious contrasts) the export trade 
of the United States increased 
but 22.63 per cent. And the 
difference is not one of percent- 
age of growth alone, but in sheer 
volume also. Our exports grew 
from one billion 840 million dol- 
lars in 1909 to two billion, ninety- 
fiie million dollars in 1910; 
wiereas the United States export 
tctal for 1910 is one billion 827 
million dollars. 

“And then the United Kingdom 
has been selling you of the United 
ates in greater ratio of growth 
than you have been selling us. We 
sold you in 1908 to the tune of 
172 million dollars, and increased 
it in 1910 to 270 millions. You 
sold us 554 millions in 1908, but 
in 1910 that sum receded to 550 
millions. 

“If you think that this was be- 
cause we are getting to be a worse 

narket, turn to the facts about 
the automobiles we buy. We hear 
little about American autos—in 
fact, don’t know much about what 
they look like. Nevertheless, dur- 

ng I910, out of a total of 36 
million dollars’ worth of autos 
which France sold to the world, 
including the United States, Eng- 
land took 14 million dollars’ 
worth or thirty-nine per cent of 
them! Does that look like feeble- 
ness of resource and prosperity? 

“Before leaving this matter of 
over-seas trade, let us make a 
iurther interesting contrast. The 
United States exports to all 
Europe, a total of one billion 192 
million dollars’ worth, of which 
great amount the United King- 
dom takes just about half! One 
can draw his own conclusions 
from this as to the relative posi- 
tion of Great Britain in European 
wealth. The United States sold 
to us but 89 million dollars’ worth 
When 
absorb 


wm 


\merican manufacturers 


the fact that the United Kingdom 
huys three billion 301 million dol- 


lars’ worth of goods from other 
countries, and only one-seventh of 
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An 
Incubator = 


For 


TEXTILE 
BUSINESS 


If you have a big advertising 
appropriation you can perhaps 
afford to take space in all the 
textile papers and you would 
probably profit by it. If you 
have but little to spend and 
none to experiment with, be 
influenced by the example of 
textile advertisers of many years’ 
experience. 


Trust your eggs to the 


TEXTILE 
WORLD RECORD 


let it hatch out orders for you. 


It is not a paper for wool 
growers, wool or cotton dealers, 
financiers, dry goods merchants 
or retailers. It is devoted to 
the processes, methods and 
machinery of textile manufac- 
turing, and is subscribed for by 
manufacturers, mill agents, su- 
perintendents and foremen who 
are oe, in those subjects. 

hat is why the TEXTILE 
WORLD’ R RECORD is used by 
more advertisers of machinery, mill 
equipment and supplies than any 
other textile journal. Mighty few 
cf our advertisers ever quit, although 


they are not tied by iron-clad time 
contracts. 





The present average circulation is 
6,250 copies monthly - paid in 
advance. This is believed to be the 
largest regular paid circulation in the 
textile manufacturing field. Circu- 
lation examined by A. of A. A. 


Lord & Nagle Co. 


Textile Publishers 
144 Congress St., Boston 
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ADVERTISING 
CONDITIONS 


throughout the country 
are improving. 


The 
New York 


Evening Mail 


is sharing in the general 
prosperity as attested by 
the following letter. 


“Paul Block, Inc., 
250 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
Dear Mr, Block: 
I want to congratulate you 
staff on the alertness, thoroughness and 
high efficiency 


and your 


shown in handling the 


general advertising of the Evening 
Mail. 
Through your organization, we are 


kept in instant and intimate touch with 
all that is going on among advertisers 
throughout the country This knowl 
edge in itself is of great value, 
from the notable 
made in our advertising from this field. 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Henry L. Stoddard, 
Editor, The Evening Mail.” 


aside 


increase you have 


WE HOPE 
NEWSPAPERS 
PROSPERING 


ALL ARE 
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| it from the United States, perhaps 


their ambitions will be fired to 
seek more such trade. No other 
country in the world comes with- 
in a billion dollars a year of buy- 
ing as much in outside markets 


| as the United Kingdom. 


“Take some of the other cries 
of alarm which have come from 
British malcontents, and examine 
the real facts. The unemployed 
problem has been represented as 
indicating Britain’s poverty; but 
after all, the cries of alarm are 
proven groundless by the facts 
when examined. At present only 
four per cent of English wage 
earners are unemployed—chietly 
in institutions. England has its 
unemployed problem, of course, 
but nothing that approaches the 
seriousness frequently claimed by 
alarmists. 

“Again, take the matter of bank 
deposits. Much is made of the 
fact that the per capita bank de 
posits in Germany are undeniably 
higher than in England. Again, 
upon examination, this fact as- 
sumes a quite different aspect. In 
Germany there is very little in- 
vestment in companies, but be- 
cause of England’s limited liabil- 
ity laws and the method of selling 
shares, it develops that England’s 
ownership of business is scatter- 
ed among a very considerable 
number of individuals. In othe: 
words, what the peculiar German 
temperament induces German cit- 
izens to put into bank, the Eng- 
lishman puts into business. The 
typical Englishman is a trader— 
i:ngland would not be mistress of 
the seas unless this were so. 

“However, the larger wealth is 
concentrated in a comparatively 
few individuals in England; 600,- 
000 people die every year, and of 
these, 60,000 leave to their heirs 
$300,000,000. Of this amount of 
money, nearly half is left by 2,000 
individuals. These figures, ascer- 
tained through our rigidly enforc- 
ed death duties, will indicate how 
few people constitute the wealthy 
class in England. It also explains 
to American advertisers what they 
are not all aware of—that in 
reaching the more well-to-do 
classes in England, small circula- 
tions and special periodicals are 
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advisable. In using pesiodicals it | 


is very necessary to distinguish 
sharply between the classes. Many 
of your American advertisers 
neglect to go after English 
trade with such discrimination, 
and consequently waste their ef- 
forts. Class distinctions, and also 
merchandise distinctions, are per- 
haps more sharply defined in Eng- 
land than elsewhere; and whereas 
I am informed that in America 
one may sell a semi-luxury quite 
generally; in England such a 
policy would be uneconomical. 

“There are a number of excel- 
lent markets which I should 
imagine American advertisers 
could profitably develop in Eng- 
land. I should think that Ameri- 
can ready-made clothes would find 
a sale among our ‘clarks’ and 
lower middle classes, providing 
the clothes were well made and cut 
to suit English ideas and were 
cheaper than present prices. I am 
of the opinion, however, that no 
progress could be made in reach- 
ing higher class men, for it is im- 
possible to convince them that a 
tailor cannot far outclass any 
ready-made clothes. 

“To any advertiser, whether of 
ready-made clothes, automobiles 
or what not, I should say that 
both the advertising and the goods 
itself must be molded and pat- 
terned after the British idea. On 
American lines I imagine failure 
would be inevitable. It does not 
pay to run counter to any national 
temperament when cultivating 
foreign trade. 

“T advise American advertisers 
to, use English advertising agents 
to keep them right on these and 
other points. Large circulations 
are not so important in England, 
nor cheap rate per thousand. It 
is more important whether a 
medium goes to the class of peo- 
ple you want to reach. 

es oe 

A new Chicago concern just incor- 
porated is the Central States Contract 
Reporter, capital $2,500; to do adver- 
tising and publishing. _ Incorporators 
L. I. Walker, A. M. Fowler, L. 
Bowdisch. 





Louis Allen is now publicity and 
sales manager of the land department 
of the Orient Railroad. He was for sev- 
eral years managing editor of the 
Kansas Magazine. 





Two Publications 


With the Right Idea 
Back of Them 


THE MONTHLY FASHION 
BOOK, illustrating Pictorial 
Review patterns, and THE 
MONTHLY STYLE BOOK, il- 
lustrating Ladies’ Home Journal 
patterns, are no longer experi- 
ments. They are demonstrated 
successes. 


Advertisers using both these 
publications have received tan- 
gible and definite results. Every 
issue. shows increases in the 
volume of advertising carried. 


The MONTHLY STYLE 
BOOK carries a large volume of 
advertising. THE MONTHLY 
FASHION BOOK carries a fair 
volume of advertising. During the 
coming year they will both 
carry a great volume of business. 


The reason is simple. The 
right idea is back of them. 
Through these mediums the 
manufacturer can influence the 
woman who buys and the mer- 
chant who sells. 


THE 
MONTHLY FASHION BOK: 


which we represent, has a guaran- 
teed circulation of 


1,250,000 Copies 


per month, circulated through 
2400 department, dry goods and 
general stores and the rate for 
advertising is $2 per line. 


PAUL BLOCK 


wove ORK 




















Every Shot a Bull’s-Ey. 
Every Copy Hits. 
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A Million and a Quarter 
Family Homes with Six Mil- 
lion Readers are Hard Hit by 


(@mFcrT 


In the rural homes, where COMFORT 
goes, there are still the good old-style large 
families of hustling sons and ambitious 
daughters with tastes for the new-style 
goods advertised in COMFORT, and this 
with their new prosperity makes them 
large consumers. 

Do you wonder that COMFORT'S 
advertising patronage keeps gaining? 


COMFORT is the One Big Gun 
whose monthly volley sweeps eve- 
ry rural community in the land. 


Forms close 15th of month before date of issue. 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc. 


Augusta, Maine 


New York Office: 1195 Flatiron Building. WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative 
Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Builcing. FRANK H. THOMAS, Rep-esentative 


st bral Circulation i in the World 
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We are the exclusive 


for the space of more 


than three-fourths of the 
carsin the United States, 


Canada, Cuba, Mexico, 
Porto Rico, Brazil and 
the Philippine Islands 


STREET RAILWAYS 
ADVERTISING COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: FLATIRON 
BUILDING, NEW YORK 


WESTERN OFFICE PACIFIC COAST OFFICE 
FIRST NAT'L BANK BLDG. 242 CALIFORNIA STREET 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 











National Selling Agents — 
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PRINTERS’ 
PITFALLS THAT BESET THE 


UNWARY ADVERTISER. 





\ VETERAN ADVERTISING MAN DE- 
SCRIBES SOME OF THE FUNDA- 
MENTAL MISTAKES HE HAS OB- 
SERVED IN THE COURSE OF A 
MANY - SIDED EXPERIENCE — EX- 
TRACTS FROM AN ADDRESS BEFORE 
1HE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BUSI- 
NESS ADMINISTRATION OF HAR- 
\RD UNIVERSITY AND AT UNI- 
ERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 


By H. N. McKinney, 
Of N. W. Ayer & Son. 
II. 
he vice-president of a leading 
railroad said to me: “Of all the 


money -wasted in advertising, I 
think the railroads contribute 
more than their share. I make it 


a point to read all the railroad 
advertisements I see, and I don’t 
remlember ever seeing but a few 
iat had anything in them that, by 
any stretch of the imagination, 
would induce anyone either to 
travel, or, if traveling, to select 
that road.” No student of adver- 
tismg would differ much with 
him. Perhaps one reason for this 


is because the old idea, held by 
many, if not most, large corpora- 
tions, was that the thing they 


most wanted was editorial influ- 
ence or reading matter that, even 
if furnished by them, would seem 
to be disinterested news. Slowly 
these corporations are finding out 
that the right principles of adver- 
tising can be used by them just 
as profitably as in any other line 
of business, and that the great 
American public not only read 
“regular” advertisements, but are 
more influenced by a straightfor- 
ward statement made over the 
name of a corporation in an adver- 
tisement than by all the editorial 
notices that could be written, and 
which, more and more, are being 
discredited, because of the general 
belief that they are paid for. 
When a corporation tells a story 
in a straightforward, business 
way, fitted to the understanding 
of the readers of the publication 
in which it appears, that adver- 
tisement carries with it the faith 
of the compariy in its statement. 


. phase of educational 
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and not only secures from the 
reader a fair hearing, but im- 
presses him as nothing else can in 
favor of the company which so 
believes in itself that it is willing 
to state its case in an advertise- 
ment, for which it pays, and 
which appears over its own name. 
It is a pity that there are yet cor- 
porations that are still striving to 
cross the torrent of public disap- 
proval on the rotten bridge of 
“reading notices” which are ap- 
parently the expression of the 
editor. 

I have said that advertising was 
education; failure to fully realize 
the importance of this accounts, 
perhaps, for a very large propor- 
tion of the unsuccessful advertis- 
ing campaigns. In every other 
effort the 
element of time is recognized and 
provided for. In advertising, 
quick results are expected. Many 
times the advertising is stopped, 
its cost charged to profit and loss, 
and advertising accounted a fail- 
ure, when a correct understanding 
of human nature would have 
shown that success in that length 
of time was an impossibility. If 
the advertising had been contin- 
ued sufficiently long, the apparent 
failure would have become a mag- 
nificent success. In all advertis- 
ing the two enemies of all ad- 
vancement in any direction must 
be taken into consideration—Ig- 
norance and Habit. No advertis- 
ing has ever been planned that 
these two bandits did not lie in 
wait to harass and. if possible. 
destroy. I think all authorities 
agree that no two articles of food 
are more healthful and helpful 
than potatoes and rice, and yet 
during these last years, when all 
the world has been protesting 
against the constant increase in 
the cost of living, the price of 
these foods has remained station- 
ary, or decreased, and those who 
raise them are crying over the 
impossibility of selling their prod- 
uct at a profit. The reason for 
this condition is found in the ig- 
norance on the part of so many 
people of their food value. One 
reason for this ignorance is that 
the habit has been to use them in 
certain ways and not in other 
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ways which might easily and prof- 
itably be done. Careful investi- 
gation reveals the fact that in 
many cases where one naturally 
supposes that “everybody knows 
all about it,” there is dense igno- 
rance; and the advertiser, failing 
to recognize or realize this igno- 
rance, does nothing to remove it, 
and wonders why he does not 
succeed. Habit is even worse 
than Ignorance, for, with the lat- 
ter, the light of intelligence can 
be forced into its darkness, and 
the new path of progress be made 
visible; but Habit, self-confident- 
ly believes it is well acquainted 
with all the paths, and, walking 
in a carefully selected one, shuts 
eyes and ears to all suggestions 
of a better way. 

Before the advertising is even 
planned, there is much to be done, 
and upon its right doing the suc- 
cess of even the best advertising 
in no small degree depends. First, 
the article must possess real 
merit, meet a real need, and be 
sold at a fair price and afford a 
satisfactory profit. Second, it 
must be put up in an attractive 
manner. Third, it must have the 
right name. Aitogether too little 
attention is paid to the name. 
Looking ahead, the manufacturer 
knows that, if his article is a suc- 
cess, scores of imitators will strive 
to steal the benefit of his efforts, 
by making their products, as near 
as the law will permit, like his in 
name and appearance. He must, 
therefore, insure his future sales, 
by adopting a name and trade 
dress which will belong exclu- 
sively to him by trade-mark and 
trade right. 

The selection of a name is of 
seg importance. It must be so 
plain that it can have only one 
pronunciation; so simple that it 
is easily spoken and cannot be 
misunderstood; so peculiar that 
it cannot be even approximately 
copied. 

The most successful names are 
those which have been coined and 
had no meaning until educational 
advertising had welded the name 
and the article so closely together 
that the article became the only 
defin‘tion of the name. 


Such names as “Uneeda,” “Ko- 
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dak,” “Nabisco,” “Zu Zu,” have 
no meaning other than pointing 
to the articles which bear them, 
and yet they are so widely known 
that there is hardly a household 
in the land in which they are not 
as familiar as any words in our 
language. 

As these names are coined or 
created, it is difficult to even “ S- 
tantly imitate them without vi 
lating the law, and every effort t 
imitate advertises the origi! “I 
more than the imitation. 

Fourth, the advertiser must 
have such sales organization «s 
will insure the distribution of lis 
goods wherever the advertising 
goes. There can be no sense in 
advertising, and creating a de- 


mand, unless adequate provisicn 
for supplying that demand is 
made. 


What dream more thrilling than 
the thought of swaying millions 
of men and women. What more 
inspiring than to study the details 
of an advertising problem until 
it becomes a part of one’s very 
life; to study men and women, 
heart and mind; to think of, for 
and with them; to send forth your 
messages to them, filled with the 
consciousness that you are ren- 
dering a real service to your fel- 
low-men; and when all is done, 
to wait and to watch as the bat- 
tle goes on, sending fresh recruits 
to this place, stronger forces to 
that; always confident, because of 
your knowledge of human nature, 
that victory will come; and, when 
victory does come. to know that 
it was no mere chance. but the 
reward of long, wearisome, un- 
remitting toil. 

+ e+—_——_ 
LORD NOW ADVERTISING MAN 

AGER FOR DUPONT POWDER 

CONCERN. 





Frank Lord, who has been 
with the J. Walter Thompson Adver- 
tising Company for some time since 
the discontinuance of his advertising 
agency, has just been made advertis- 
ing manager of the DuPont de Ne- 
mours Powder Company, at Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


George 


—-—— + 0+ —-——_ 

3rown, advertising man 
Waltham Watch Company, 
Mass., has been appointed 
that company. 


Harry L. 
ager of the 
Waltham, 
treasurer of 
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Have you a copy of our folder 
giving complete details of the 


‘Strathmore Quality”’ 
Prize Contest 


If not, ask your “STRATHMORE QUALITY” 
agent for one, or write us—and submit your designs 
early. 


We have a complete new edition of the ‘‘ STRATH- 
MORE QUALITY ”’ Sample Books in preparation; 
and desire a new set of designs for the “‘STRATH- 
MORE QUALITY ” Cover Book. 


Weare offering cash prizes aggregating $500.00 for 
the fourteen best designs of cover work submitted for this 
book—prizes ranging from $50 down to $10. Sixty-nine 
designs in all are required—the other fifty-five chosen 
receiving Honorary Mention. Designs are desired in 
two, three, four and five printings — full details and con- 
ditions of all of which are given in the folder. 

Work may be submitted on any stock whatever, but 
must be suitable for reproduction in the ‘‘STRATH- 
MORE QUALITY" Cover Book. If you wish 
sheets for proving, same will be furnished free on re- 
quest from any of these stocks which will be used in 


the book: 










Old Cover Rhododendron Cover 
Old Cloister Cover 
Alexis Folding Bristols 
fe # lexis a 
t 
vn Adenia Cover ae 


The Contest will close August Ist, 1911 


The ‘‘ Strathmore Quality’’ Mills 


MITTINEAGUE PAPER COMPANY 
MITTINEAGUF, MASS., U. S. A. 
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SELLING THE SELLER 
FIRST. 





HOW BOTH SALESMEN AND ADVER- 
TISING MEN NEED TO BE “SOLD,” 
THAT IS, CONVINCED ABOUT A 
PROPOSITION BEFORE SUCCESSFUL 
SALES EFFORT CAN BE TURNED 
OUT. 





By Milton Bejach, 
Advertising Manager, McCaskey Reg- 
ister Company, Alliance, O. 

Fifteen years ago, or there- 
abouts, a well-known publishing 
house putting out a line of photo- 
graphic prints, etchings and 
printed matter, folded its hands 
and received decent interment in 
the bankruptcy courts. The man 
behind the sales organization 
could not pull the business out of 
the hole. The sales organization 
disintegrated and in a month was 
lost. 

Then another concern, the pub- 
lishers of a humorous magazine, 
took over the proposition. In a 
year they made a fortune out of it. 
But not before they had first sold 
their own men on the proposition, 
got them to believe in it, live it, 
sleep it, dream it, swear by it. 

Twelve men worked ten days 
in a hotel at Columbus, Ohio, to 
perfect the selling talk. At first 
it was idiotic. On the tenth day 
it was perfect. The sales man- 
ager held it a crime for a man to 
sell less than seven out of ten 
people. The men believed so 
thoroughly in the proposition 
that they bought it themselves. 

When a doctor takes his own 
medicine he believes in it. When 
a salesman pays his money for 
that which he sells he believes 
in it. 

But you don’t often see a 
lawyer in court arguing his own 
case. No reflection on the legal 
fraternity—but is it possible they 
don’t believe in the efficacy of the 
law as a remedy for their own 
troubles ? 

If you cannot believe every 
word of your argument, your oral 
demonstration or the written ad- 
vertisements, get faith or get out. 

If you cannot get faith, if you 
cannot believe, you had better get 
out, because you will do better 


some place else, where what is 
said and written will find credence 
in your ears. 

No man ever won great suc- 
cess in any cause, without believ- 
ing in it, heart and soul. Lawyers 
argue cases in which they have no 
faith—and about half the time 
they fail to get a favorable ver- 
dict. Politicians plead for meas- 
ures in which they have no faith 
—half the time they fail. 

But you cannot sell goods with- 
out believing in them! You can- 
not write advertising and have it 
pull, without believing in what 
you write! 

The printed word will echo 
your insincerity if you have no 
faith, no matter how adroit you 
may be in writing copy. If you 
are on the other side of the fence 
and must convince your man by 
word of mouth your tones must 
carry conviction with them 

Many prospects, if gone after 
strongly enough, are ashamed to 
say “no.” If they have been led 
up to one admission after another 
they cannot balk at the last hur- 
dle, the dotted line. That’s why 
the man of strong personality, if 
he works, brings in the most busi- 
ness. 

To get back to the original 
thought, you must believe in what 
you sell else you cannot succeed. 

Here is a story that may enable 
to counter on the man who 
growls, “I don’t want to talk to 
you. I have no time for a sales- 
man. I’ll do business with the 
house direct.” 

This story was told to me by 
“Bill” Hobill, of the Joseph Fack 
Printing House: “Some years ago 
the Blue Moon Sewing Machine 
Company wrote the house that 
they were in the market for a 
catalogue. I went to see them. 

“The greeting I got was: ‘When 
I wrote your house I told ’em I 
didn’t want to be bothered with 
a salesman. J don’t want to have 
you around. Your people cannot 
do business with me unless they 
learn not to send a salesman.’ 

“That’s a good way to sell 
sewing machines, why don’t you 
try it out?” audibly reflected 
Hobill. That ended the argu- 
ment. He got the order. 
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Are you reading the ‘‘Little 
Schoolmaster’’ to make your 
advertising more efficient? 
That’s the very reason why 
you should investigate 


T produces perfect typewritten 
forms and real printing at the 
rate of 1200 to 5000 sheets an 

hour, and ata saving of 25% to75% 
of the average annual printing-cost. 
When we demonstrate that fact—as we can nine times in ten 
—it will open up two large possibilities; a heavy saving on your 
present output of direct advertising and follow-up, or a heavy 
increase in output without increasing your appropriation. But— 
You can’t buy a Multigraph unless you need it. 


Before we shall be willing to sell you a Multigraph, our 
representative's report must prove to our satisfaction, as his 
demonstration must to vours, that you have a profitable ap- 
plication for the machine. Write today, on your business 
stationery, for “More Profit wih the Multigraph’—a free 
bovklet that explains. ! 
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y THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO. 
YY, Executive Office, 1820 East 40th Street, Cleveland 
Sixty Branch Offices 
European Representatives: The International Multigraph Co. 
79 Queen St., London, E. C. 
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MAKING AD COPY OUT OF 
SPECTACULAR NIAGARA 
TRIP. 


ALTHOUGH THE DANGEROUS FEAT 
FIGURED IN NEWS STORIES GALORE, 
THE FERRO COMPANY IS EXPLOIT- 
ING IT IN PERIODICALS—HOW THE 
TRIP PRODUCED OTHER PUBLICITY 
VALUES—TYING IT UP TO BOOK- 
LETS AND CATALOGUES. 


By Berton Elliot, 
Advertising Manager, The Ferro Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co., Cleveland. 

The Ferro Machine and Foun- 
dry Company, of Cleveland, dis- 
patched a boat driven by one of 
its engines through the Whirlpool 
rapids of Niagara Falls and then 
used this feat as a basis for a paid 
advertising campaign in the trade 
journals and the magazines. The 
company did not, as is so usual 
with concerns making use of a 
“stunt,” rest with securing a iarge 
quantity of free notice in the 
newspapers. We rather regarded 
the exploit as a test of quality 
which demanded a proper explan- 
ation in the periodicals. The 
event, being one in which rare 
hardihood and danger were in- 
volved, naturally received columns 
of space in the daily and weekly 
press, not only of this country but 
throughout the entire world, most- 
ly front pages and very largely il- 
Justrated. It was also handled by 
such prominent periodicals as Col- 
lier’s and Leslie’s Weekly. The 
Ferro Machine and Foundry 
Company are manufacturers of 
the Ferro Marine Engine with 
which Captain K. P. Larsen’s mo- 
tor boat was powered. 

Not long before the time set for 
the perilous trip Captain Larsen 
approached the company with ref- 
erence to a power plant for his 
boat. Our officials, not wanting 
to encourage an event of this 
character, and also doubting the 
sincerity of any man attempting 
to go through the angry rapids, 
paid little heed to the matter at 
first, but at Captain Larsen’s insis- 
tence finally offered to make him a 
slight concession on an engine on 


condition that he name his boat 
The Ferro, which he agreed to. 

From this time the advertising 
department got busy. One of the 
first things done was to have a 
large pennant made displaying the 
word “Ferro” in large letters, als« 
name-plates for the bow of the boat 

About two weeks before the 
trip, which was made September 
18, the Cleveland newspapers were 
supplied with quite lengthy par- 
ticulars regarding the proposed 
event, together with photographs 
of Captain Larsen and his boat. 
Being a local man, and a locally 
manufactured engine being in- 
volved, the papers handled the 
story quite extensively for some 
time before the event. A few days 
later the story and pictures were 
sent out to the press in other 
northern Ohio cities, both direct 
and through a press syndicate 
service. 

A couple of days before the 
event, the writer left for Niagara 
Falls to be on deck, if the trip was 
actually attempted. Upon arriv- 
ing in Buffalo, I called on our 
Buffalo agent, to enlist his sup- 
port in the event. Being a man 
of considerable influence in Buf- 
falo, he called up one of the offi- 
cials of the International Railway 
Company, which operates the trac- 
tion line from Buffalo to the Falls 
as well as the Gorge Sight-seeing 
Route at the Falls. Being keen 
for business himself, and realizing 
that it had been some time since 
any one had attempted to ride the 
rapids, he appreciated that some 
good publicity in the,papers for a 
couple of days would drum up 
considerable patronage for his 
electric railway system and used 
his efforts in hooming the affair. 
With the Buffalo papers devoting 
extensive space to it, the Associ- 
ated Press and other syndicates 
made use of it, and considerable 
publicity was started. 

Pictures of the boat and data 
were in readiness to send off in 
case the trip was a success. The 
day of the trip came. Arrange- 
ments had been made to get pic- 
tures of it. Manv incidents. of 
course, went to make up the story 
of the trip, but these are not of 
consequence here. Captain Larsen 
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nade the trip and was successful, 
. first man to navigate the wild 

‘iagara Whirlpool rapids in a | 

tor boat. 

Pictures of the boat were at 
nee sent out to many newspapers. 
As soon as pictures of the event 

uld be secured, they were sent 
ut to a still larger list. Pictures 

ere also sent to all weekly and | 

nthly periodicals which make a 
ractice of using photographs of | 
cleworthy events. 

The results of this work were 
at once apparent. Such large met- | 
‘politan dailies as the Chicago | 
ibune and the San Francisco | 


~ 


‘ronicle printed the account of | 
trip as sent them, in their il- | 
istrated Sunday supplement, with 
ietures. Outdoor and motor- 
cating papers innumerable used 
his material. Magazines used it 
- front covers and frontispieces. 
“oreign publications used this ma- 
ial in almost every case where | 
was sent out, it being printed | 
almost every tongue. 
In addition, there were other | 
forms of publicity. For example, 
iptain Larsen showed on the 
udeville stage for a time after 
he trip, The Ferro being men- 
ioned in the theater advertise- 
ents, play reviews, etc., as well 
on the theater bulletin-boards. 
Slides were made for picture and 
tereopticon shows. Captain Lar- 
sen exhibited The Ferro at the 
Cleveland Centennial Exposition, 
where thousands of people saw it 
and read particulars regarding it. 
In fact, it was impossible to keep 
track of all the forms of public- 
ity given the event. 

\fter the free publicity had run 
its course came the important mat- 
ter of tying up the incident to the 
Ferro advertising. Almost all 
trade journal ads, since then, have 
made more or less prominent 
mention of the event, showing pic- 
tures as much as possible. The 
phrase has been coined, “The en- 
gine that mastered Niagara.” This 
is being used as a cut line, wher- 
ever an illustration of the Ferro 
engine is in our periodical adver- 
tising, and in circular matter as 
well. All Ferro ads in the general 

lagazines this spring will bear 
t e slogan, “The engine that mas- | 


ee te ee ee ee 





This is a very old story 


‘about the man who 


remonstrated with 
Nat Goodwin for tak- 
ing his company to 
Australia. 

“There’s nothing 
there but kangaroos.” 


he said. 


Nat’s reply is his- 
toric. 
**Isn’t a kangaroo’s 
money as good as 
anybody’s?’’ 


That should be your spirit if you 
manufacture goods for human 
beings—the farmer’ smoney is just 
as good as anybody’s—and you 
should addto thisspirit the knowl- 
edge that the farmer will buy 
your goods if he knows about 
them. He won’t know about 
them unless you advertise in the 
paper that he reads most and that 
most of him read— 


FARM“ FIRESIDE 


THE NATIONAL FARM PAPER 


NewYork Springfield,O. Chicago 
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Why New England 


Appeals to Advertisers 


New England appeals to advertisers because in no 
other section is there so much capacity and readiness 
per mile, to purchase goods. 

This ability to buy is founded upon an unusual 
density of population, composed of people of means 
or those employed at well-paying labor—men and 
women whose condition and occupations give them 
incomes on which to live liberally. ‘They are ready 
purchasers because they have ready money. 


New England offers a surely fruitful 
field for any advertiser. 

Where wage-money circulates freely; 
where the cities are easy of access. 


Where the Local Daily Papers are 


strong, powerful, result-producing. 


Ten Representative New England Dailies in Ten Representative 
New England Cities: 
Salem, Mass., News Meriden, Ct., Record 
Lynn, Mass., Item Waterbury, Ct., Republican 
Worcester, Mass.,Gazette New Haven, Ct., Register 
Burlington, Vt.,Free Press Portland, Me., Express 
Spring field, Mass., Union New Bedford *"“itxcuxt’” 
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tered Niagara.” All cuts which 
are supplied agents have this slo- 
gan as part of the plate. 

An illustration of Captain Lar- 
sen in the rapids is used for the 
front cover of the 1911 Ferro cat- 


alogue, of which 100,000 are circu- | 


New Haven 


lated all over the world. It is 
done by the offset process, giving 
a rich photogravure effect, not 
only tying the Ferro proposition 
up closely to the Niagara event, 
but making an exceptionally at- 
tractive cover design. 
gee 
ADVERTISING CO-OPERATION ON 
POCKET MATCHES. 


Tue Ricuarp A. Forty ADVERTISING 
AGENCY. 
PHILADELPHIA, March 6, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


Enclosed please find a cover from a 
as are | 


set of “pocket matches” such 


commonly used. 


You will note this contains two ad- | 


vertisements, one of the Brighton Gar- 
ter and the other of the Notaseme 


| CUT 


Hosiery, the latter of which accounts | 


we are handling. This is something 
new in advertising—a combination of 


two lines of articles generally distrib- | 


uted, which are not competitive and yet 
which appeal to exactly the same 
class of people. 

f course Notaseme Hosiery sells 
to men, women and children while the 
Brighton Garters are for men only. Two 


million of these packages will be dis- | 
tributed in and near New York city 


during the next season. 


It is our belief that this idea of | 


combination advertising will grow and 
become a very important factor in the 
near future. 

Ricuarp A. Fotey. 


—_+ o »__—_ 
TO ADVERTISE CHEAP CANDY. 
The Novelty Candy plant, of which 
the Corn Products Refining Company 
obtained contro] about a year ago, is to 
double its capacity and begin trade- 
name advertising similar to that by 
which the sales of starch and syrup 
manufactures of the Corn Products 
company have been successfully in- 
creased. The Novelty Candy company 
manufactures a cheap grade of candy 
in which corn products enter to the 
extent of nearly fifty per cent. It has 
factories in Jersey City, Chicago, Pitts- 
burg and Memphis, and is at present 
turning out about 150,000 pounds of 
candy a day. With the increase of its 
capacity to 300,000 pounds efforts will 
be made to boom the sale of package 
candy retailing at about ten cents a 
pound. 
ae 
The Mount Pleasant, Ia., Commercial 
Club, which has done much to promote 
the city in the past, has appointed a 
committee on publicity to 
the city. 
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No city in CONNECTI- 
advertisers a 
field than 


offers 


more profitable 


No paper in New Haven 


| offers advertisers so much in 
| Quality OR in Quantity as 
| The 


Register 


Largest and Best Circulation 
Largest and Best Equipment 
Largest and Best Newspaper 
Largest and Best Patronage 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 








A live hustling Ad- 
vertising Solicitor 
can connect him- 
self with an up-to- 
date’ New 4 York 
Agency as Manager 
of its Chicago 
Branch. One who 
can command some 
business preferred. 
A good salaryjto the 
right man. Address 
“C.D.F.,” care of 
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Chicago Record-Heral 


Has the Largest Known Circu- 
lation of Any Chicago 
Morning Paper 


ror ey the five months from 
October 8, 1910, the date of The 
Chicago ecord-Herald’s reduc- 
tion to one cent daily, to March 
1, 1911, The Chicago Revcord- 
Herald *has increased its daily 
circulation 71,977 and its Sun- 
day circulation 87,918. 


Making a Net Paid Average 
Gireuletion for the Month of 
February 


210,018 Daily and 
224,251 Sunday 


This is absolutely net paid 
circulation free from any auge 
mentation by the sale of news- 
paper coupons in voting contests. 


Chicago Record-Herald 


New York Office: 
710 Times Building 














Your prize winners 
should join this 
Special Tour to 


Europe 


Nine prize winners in 
circulation contests are 
going. We can accom- 
modate from three to 
nine more people. The 
Tour lasts forty-nine 
days and costs three 
hundred dollars. 


We have special 
Tours both domes- 
tic and_ foreign 
which will be of 
interest to all 
newspaper and 
eriodical pub- 
lishers. 


Write us today 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 











VITAL IMPORTANCE OF 
PACKING IN EXPORTING. 
ONE PER CENT LOSS OF EXPORTS DUE 
TO FAULTY PACKING—SOME EX- 
AMPLES—AMERICA WORST OFFEN- 
DER—EXTRACTS FROM ADDRESS BE- 

FORE DETROIT ADCRAFTERS. 


By Charles M. Pepper, 


United States Consular Bureau, State 
Department. 


The United States is now ex- 


| porting close to $2,000,000,000 prod- 
| ucts, of ~which $20,000,000 repre- 
| sents annual loss and damage 
| claims, which is due mostly to 
| bad packing. 


It has been my experience in 


| visiting the consulates on the 
| Continent, in the Orient and in 
| South America, that the thing 
| which weighs heaviest on the con- 


sul’s mind is the complaints of 
bad packing. It also falls to his 
lot to visit the wharf or ware- 
house to inspect the goods, and to 
assist the indignant consignee to 
adjust his claim if the goods are 
not rejected. Mr. Davis of the 
Department of Commerce and 
Labor, has repeatedly found it 
necessary to caution the American 
miller against faulty sewing of 
sacks, 

Another special agent cited a 
shipment of 1,000 bags of cotton- 
seed meal to a Norwegian port, 
800 of which were so badly torn 
that he had to supply new ones 
at considerable expense. 

From time to time the consuls 
gather up these instances of bad 
packing and make reports on 
them. Sometimes the — special 
agents of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor do the same. 

As an aid to explanations of 
the consuls and the special agents, 
sometimes photographs are util- 
ized. The camera is a truthful 
witness. It tells no false tales. 

Generally speaking, it may be 
said that there is an order of 
merit in packing goods for ex- 
portation. France stands first; 
after it, Italy; Germany next; 
then England; and the United 
States at the foot of the list. One 
reason for this American lack of 
merit is our American habit of in- 
difference to details. 
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A New England Local 
Daily that gives a satis- 
factory account of itself 
to every advertiser! 


There is no article that cannot 
be transported up the Magdalena 
River, through the jungles and 
over the mountain passes by the 
Colombian freighters if properly 
packed. In some instances pianos 
have been brought over difficult 
trails on the backs of men. 

Piece goods afford another ex- 
ample. Straw, if exposed to the 
air, rots very quickly. Nails 
should never be driven through 
the burlap covering on a_ box. 
They rust quickly in the hot, moist 
atmosphere, rot the burlap, and 
the entire outside covering is soon 
torn away. 


—+o+--——__—_ 


“AMERICANIZING ENGLAND.” 
The English banks ; are beginning to 
advertise in the magazines, says 
Charles P. Stewart, London correspond- 
ent of the United Press. A very few 
years ago a British banker would have 
been horrified at the bare idea of ad- 
vertising his institution. Banks, accord- 
ing to the old-fashioned notion, must 
be dark holes, dismally unadorned, 
where a lot of superannuated old 
“clarks” sat around on high stools, 
writing with quill pens in thumb- 
marked ledgers. 
English business 
at the 
methods. 


men grow apoplectic 
thought of American selling 

Nevertheless, English  sales- 
men have been driven to take the 
American “hustler” for their model. 
No more dawdling negotiations with 
whole days and weeks wasted on so- 
cial amenities before business is even 
suggested. It’s touch-and-go _ now. 
Best goods. Lowest prices. Selling 
arguments thick and fast. The sales- 
man flicks out his pad and fountain pen. 
Order booked. Pleasant day, isn’t it? 
Good- by. 

Walk along any important street in 
London and you will see signs— 
“American Drug Store’ (not “chem- 
ist’s eico”), ™ American Dentistry,” 

‘American Shoes” (not ‘“‘boots’”) and 
“American Tailoring.” 

American shoes are “distinctly 
smart” in the opinion of good dressers 
in London. They have the indefinable 
something which men call “style.” 
English manufacturers are turning out 
imitations of American lasts and frank- 
ly advertising their wares as the very 
latest thing in “smart American shoes.” 

Even popular-priced restaurants are 
announcing that “American drinks” are 
on sale, adding with pardonab’e pride, 
in some cases, that they are to be had 
iced if desired. 

The American Idea is even influenc- 
ing the language, Many confectioners 
sell “candy.” ‘Candy’ mind you—not 
“sweets.” 


a ee 


W. H. Sanderson is now assistant to 
Publicity Manager Winningham of the 
Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit. 
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Portland 
Evening 


Express 
-PORTLAND—Maine’s metrop- 


olis. 
Largest city in MAINE. 
A wholesale center. 
A Fine Harbor. 
Foreign and 
merce. 
The EXPRESS—Only evening 
paper. 
Largest circulation. 
Lowest rate, per thousand. 
Largest classified patronage. 
Most Local and Most Foreign 
advertising. 
JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 
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PRINTING IN 
FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


E SPECIALIZE in translating 
and printing foreign languages, 
Spanish, French, Italian, 

anything. 

@ You furnish copy written in English, 
we will translate it, set the type, print 
and bind, all under one roof and man- 
agement. No divided responsibility. 
@ There is good business to be had 
in this country circularizing in foreign 
languages, to say nothing of the ex- 
cellent field afforded by Cuba, Porto 
Rico and South America. 

@ Why not develop this trade with 
good literature. We can supply your 
needs. . 


THE ASTE PRESS 


Printers and Translators 
67-69 SPRING ST., NEW YORK 


By Subway Station Telephone Spring 3439 
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Mr. Exporter! 


Do you want to in- 


crease the effectiveness | 
of your circulars and | 


advertising booklets ? 


Let us show you how 
you can compel at- 
tention with 


Four Color 
Printing 
at the price of one. 


We can furnish book- 
lets of the size of 
Printers’ Ink up to 
standard newspaper 
size. 


Facilities for handling 
large quantities at short 
notice. 


Tell us your needs. 


The McClure 
Newspaper 
Syndicate 
45 W. 34th St., New York 


Telephone, 4007 Murray Hill 











SOME DON’TS IN GETTING 
UP EXPORT CATALOGUES. 


SHAPING THE CATALOGUE ALONG 
FOREIGN LINES—HOW THE COPY 
SHOULD BE WRITTEN — KEEPING 
SHY OF ARBITRARY TRADE NAMES 
—THE DANGER OF TAKING THINGS 
FOR GRANTED—FROM “AMERICAN 
INDUSTRIES.” 


By Archibald J. Wolfe, 


Chief of the Foreign Credits Bureau 
of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

_ Merely to translate a catalogue 
into another language is not suf- 


| ficient. The catalogue of an 


American manufacturer tells its 
story to the American public. The 
compiler knows his public and ad- 
dresses his remarks to an audi- 
ence which is able to appreciate 
them. To relate the story in the 
same way to a German, Russian, 
Brazilian or Chinese public would 
be to argue that there is no dif- 
ference in conceptions among all 
of these nations. 

For this reason it is not advis- 
able on the whole to have in each 
instance an exact translation of 
the American catalogue. It would 
be best for a special catalogue to 
be compiled for each language, 
with a view to the particular 
needs and ideas of the trade to be 
sought after; and the compiler 
should be a man with some knowl- 
edge of the country for which he 
is getting up a catalogue. 

The hints given below will eluci- 


| date the various points which it 
| would pay to observe: 


1. The translation of the cata- 
logue must be made by an expert. 
Nothing more defeats the object 
of the catalogue than incompetent 
translating. 

2. The copy for the translator 
must be written specially with a 
view to reaching the needs of the 
people for whom it is intended. 
For instance, an automobile which 
it is intended to advertise in a 
country where the roads are poor 
and railway connections insuffi- 
cient or for a hilly region, ‘should 
be advertised in a way that would 
make it appear desirable for that 
particular locality. 
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3. Avoid all plays on words, 
which cannot be translated. Some 
of the wittiest efforts of the cata- 
loguer have fallen perfectly flat 
when translated. 

4. Avoid names or expressions 
the value of which lies solely in 
an unusual way of spelling a word 
or combination of words. “Uneeda” 
may be very clever in English. It 
falls perfectly flat on the Brazil- 
1an 

5. Study the degree of intimacy 
of the intending customer with 
the article to be sold. If it is an 
innovation in that particular 
country, though it may have been 
known in the United States for 
years, show pictures, describe the 
mode of working in this country, 
give a detailed description of the 
manner in which a want has been 
filled in this country. 

6. In a catalogue intended for 
the consumer avoid all technical- 
ity. Some time ago a manufac- 
turer of cereals intending to reach 
the consumer in Java wanted his 
circular translated into the Malay 
language. It was brimful of sci- 
entific quotations and chemical 
analyses. 

7. See whether your goods are 
wanted at all in the country. 

8. Tell your story in a plain and 
comprehensive manner. 


9. Remember this is a foreign 
edition of your catalogue. A man- 
ufacturer, in the Spanish edition of 
his catalogue, promises “delivery 
in a few days of any extra part” 
of a certain machine; invites “tel- 
egraph orders” at his expense for 
ally extra parts; and states that a 
two-cent stamp is sufficient to 
bring any information concerning 
the machine. Should a customer 
in Argentina or Uruguay take ad- 
vantage of these statements and 
promises, “delivery in a few days” 
would be impossible, cabling ex- 
penses at $2.35 or $2.47 a word 
might prove quite an item, and the 
use of a two-cent stamp or its 
equivalent would lead to a fine for 
insufficient postage. 

10. In preparing the catalogue 
for foreign consumers secure, if 
possible, the catalogue of some 
man on the ground who tries to 
sell a similar article, and you may 
obtain some valuable hints. 
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A New England 
Paper of Power in 
its Community! 
The 


Worcester 
Mass. 


Gazette 


is known to stand for the City’s best 
interests. 
Respected by and kolding o full 
Confidence of Worcester’s peo: 
nd ee Classes read it—and B LIEVE 
! 


Largest Evening 
Circulation of any 
paper in Central or 
Western Massachusetts. 
JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 








The 
Providence 


Tribune 


CARRIES MORE 


Automobile and 
Legal advertis- 
ing than any 
other news- 
paper in Rhode 
Island. 
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THE NEED FOR 
STUDY IN EXPORT 
SELLING. 


RIGID DEMANDS OF AMERICAN MAN- 
UFACTURERS A DRAWBAC K— 
ADAPTABILITY THE WATCH WORD— 
NEED FOR SPECIALISTS IN FOREIGN 
PRINTING AND ADVERTISING—FROM 
ADDRESS BEFORE DETROIT “AD- 
CRAFTERS.” 

By John A. Ort, 

Foreign Department, I 
Adding Machine Com- 
pany, Detroit. 

I think a great many of our 
industries have passed out of the 
would-like-to-have and have en- 
tered the must-have period in for- 
eign trade. 

Unfortunately, as illustrated by 
even some of our Detroit manu- 
facturers, they want this foreign 
trade, but expect it to be handed 
to them on a silver platter. In 
the past eighteen months I have 
talked with a number of visitors 
from foreign countries, several of 
whom were particularly interest- 
ed in the automobile business, and 
made that a part of their object 
in visiting Detroit, and with but 
only a few exceptions I was in- 
formed that a number of manu- 
facturers of automobiles in this 
city were ready and willing to 
enter into agreements for agency 
privileges and even to do certain 
advertising, but before closing a 
contract absolutely discouraged 
their prospective representative 
by refusing to guarantee any fixed 
quantities on fixed dates. 

This kind of action has brought 
about a _ condition of mind 
with foreign agents toward 
many American firms in which 
they are very skeptical about sell- 
ing for delivery by a fixed time. 

I think that it has pretty well 
been proven that European trade 
can best be handled by direct rep- 
resentation in each of the coun- 
tries, placing the responsibility 
for marketing our goods with lo- 
cal representatives. In the case 
of Latin America, the form of 
representation depends entirely on 
the line of goods that we are try- 
ing to market, and the same con- 
dition would apply to the third 
division, constituting the Orient, 
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Australasia, etc. Any one who 
would take time to study the con- 
ditions would find that European 
nations regularly getting this 
trade are doing so only by guing 
after it and not by waiting for it 
to come to them. In such lines as 
the International Harvester, 
Standard Oil and the Steel Trust, 
it will be found that they are do- 
ing a great volume of forcign 
trade, but it has taken them a long 
time to develop their foreign busi- 
ness. 

Adaptability is, I think, the 
great watchword in this matter 
of foreign trade and its further 
development 

I think foreign trade in its 
various branches is a pretty good 
profession. Some months ag« | 
had occasion to visit a number of 
large export and import houses in 
New York and one thing that im- 
pressed me was the special divi- 
sion of the departments of some 
of these houses. One department 
would be known as “The Brazil- 
ian Department,” another “Central 
American,” another’ Australasian,” 
etc. I have yet to see a represen- 
tative of an export paper or of 
any American printing house who 
has on his card “Foreign Adver- 
tising Expert” or something equiv- 
alent to that. 

As a result of numerous con- 
ferences with export managers, I 
am certain there is a great need 
for assistance on the part of ad- 
vertising experts and _ printing 
companies in developing our for- 
eign trade. Unfortunately, a 
profit is expected on their first 
job, and if it is not forthcoming, 
the poor Spanish or Portuguese 
department is dropped. I am will- 
ing to go on record in saying that 
not a single firm in the United 
States doing any amount of for- 
eign business has made a profit 
on all of its business during the 
first few years. Let us not lose 
sight of the fact that foreign 
trade is a permanent institution 
and that it is for the good of our 
country with its highly specialized 
industries and a necessity in man- 
ufactured products as represent- 
ing the part. of our foreign trade 
which will before long assume 
larger proportions than that of 
the export of raw material. 
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George Enos Throop 
of Chicago, Ill. 


Whose exclusive business is the placing of BILL- 
POSTING contracts in every City and Town in 
the UNITED STATES, CANADA, HAWAII, 
CUBA and the PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, takes 
pleasure in announcing that he has Incorporated 
under the following name and with the following 
officers: 


George Enos Throop 


Incorporated 


GEORGE ENOS THROOP, Pres. and Treas. 
CHARLES W. WRIGLEY, Vice-Pres. 
F. L. JONES, Acting Sec’y. and Treas. E. C. BELL, Secretary 


15th Floor Tribune Building Chicago, II. 

















Prize Cups and Trophies 


F For All Presentation Purposes 


Among the advertising fraternity 
the occasion frequently arises when a 
Loving Cup is to be presented to some 
well-known member, in recognition 
of his services to the profession. 

Before making a selection, write 
for our new Prize Cup Catalogue, 
showing a full line of Loving Cups 
and Trophies. 

Ask for Trophy Catalogue ‘‘P.”’ 

Made by the manufacturers of the 


famous 1847 ROGERS BROS. 


“Silver Plate that Wears.’’ 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


(International Silver Co., Suceessor) 


Meriden, Conn. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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APPLYING MODERN MER- 
CHANDISING METHODS 
THROUGH POSTERS. 
INCREASED SALES— STILL BEING 
DEVELOPED IN THE USE OF BILL- 
BOARDS—SEVERAL BILLBOARD CAM- 
PAIGNS AND THEIR RESULTS—USE 
OF STRATEGY IN OUTDOOR ADVER- 
TISING—CHANGING SIGN COPY. 





By S. C. Lambert. 

Nowadays shrewd advertisers 
are marshaling toward sales pur- 
poses the powers of the poster 
with the same merchandising gen- 
eralship that they have learned to 
use in other sorts of advertising. 

Co-ordinated with other forms of 
publicity and with the sales force, 
posters are helping to create re- 
sults impossible in the old days 
when posters and signs were ex- 
pected to bring sales commensur- 
ate in amount with the larger 
physical size of the medium used. 

An English manufacturer's 
quick conversion to the new 
poster doctrine is an illustration 
of the general change in view that 
many advertisers have passed 
through. 

He had opened an American 
office in New York and had come 
here to see that the advertising 
was properly launched. He had 
in his mind’s eye a campaign that 
would plaster the billboards, the 
“dead walls” and the rocks of the 
United States with the name of 
the household article which he 
manufactured. 

He entered upon a discussion 
of the proposition with his Ameri- 
can manager. Understand that 
this manager had graduated from 
the “road” to a position as sales 
manager for a concern in lower 
Broadway, New York, before the 
English manufacturer secured 
him, and understand also that this 
manager’s view of a promotive 
campaign was one where all fac- 
tors were working in conjunction 
and you will anticipate the col- 
lision of selling ideas which im- 
mediately occurred. 

The Englishman was surprised 
that his American manager dis- 
agreed with him. “We do it fre- 
quently with much success in 
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England, old man, y’ know,” he 
said with mild conclusiveness. 

In the most tactful manner pos- 
sible the other assumed the role of 
instructor. He showed that it 
would cost $50,000 a month to 
cover America with posters. He 
explained his idea that bill-posting 
could best be used to help along 
and bolster up the other kinds of 
promotive work. 

“Let’s develop demand city by 
by city and state by state,” 
said, “and make bill-posting, if 
you wish, a co-ordinated part of 
your campaign. It is possible, of 
course, that by expending $300,- 
000 or $400,000 we might, as you 
say, paralyze attention. But we 


100 Shines 10° 


A Subject for 


Reflection. 





STRONG PICTORIAL POSTER, BUT WEAK IN 
COPY. 


don’t want to do any paralyzing; 
we want to stimulate, to make 
active.” 

The Englishman, like others of 
his nationality, was perfectly 
ready to adapt his campaign to 
the peculiar needs of the country, 
and, having a substantial respect 
for his manager, gracefully yield- 
ed. The campaign opened in New 
York and after a year’s: sojourn 
in New Jersey and New England 
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js now taking its thorough way 
westward.  Bill-posting is being 
used in conjunction with the work 
of the salesmen and with street 
car and newspaper advertising. It 
is not a groping tentacle put out 
at random. Indications are nu- 
merous to vindicate the Ameri- 
can manager’s plan of action. 
Best of all are the dealers who 
are supplying a growing trade in 
the wake of the publicity. 

One of the cleanest-cut ex- 
aniples of up-to-date use of post- 
ers is furnished by the New Eng- 
land campaign of the Nugget 
Shoe Polish Company. Although 
“Nugget,” as an advertising ac- 
count, is less than two years old, 
a knowledge of its peculiar uses 
has been spread rather extensively 
chiefly through street car advertis- 
ing and posters. What success it 
has won is credited to outdoor 
advertising. Within a year care- 
ful use of the cars and the poster 
boards in the subway and elevated 
has opened over 7,000 dealer ac- 
counts in New York and Brook- 
lyn. N. D. Sidford, the “Nug- 
get’ sales manager, was beset 
with temptations during this open- 
ing metropolitan campaign to de- 
part from his previously formed 
determination to use posters, 
strictly in conjunction with the 
subway car and street car ad- 
vertising. It was urged upon him 
that the man who traveled down- 
town in New York did not care 
to shine his own shoes. He liked 
the sensation of mounting a shoe- 
shiner’s seat, and, while he puffed 
‘apitalist-like at a cigar, of watch- 
the Italian give him a nickel 
shine. 

“The thing to do,” he was told, 
‘is to go to the Bronx and ad- 
vertise there on the boards to 
catch the stay-at-home man and 
his family. They are usually anx- 
ious to save money and will lis- 
ten to your arguments of econo- 
mv. 

Sut Mr. Sidford believed he 
‘ould convert the downtown office 
man and woman to the use of his 

polish and he kept plugging away 
along that line, calculating that he 
was reaching about everybody in 
the metropolitan district, first and 
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The entrance of “Nugget” in 
New England was marked by the 
introduction of the principles that 
had proved their value in New 
York. But in Providence, Boston, 
Worcester, Lynn and other cities 
of the larger size, posters were 
operated in co-operation with the 
newspaper advertising. A “curi- 
osity” series of posters was put 
out, showing father, mother, 
grandfather and grandmother all 
saying: “Nugget is fine.” Simi- 
lar curiosity ticklers were run in 
the newspapers for the same pe- 
riod and the same time, two weeks. 
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COMMUNICATING THE SENSE OF WARMTH 
AND COMFORT BY POSTER 


After a fortnight had passed, edu- 
cational newspaper copy was run 
and in the midst of this concen- 
trated poster and newspaper pub- 
licity the “Nugget” salesmen came 
to town. They usually found the 
town “ripe,” if the billboards had 
been used as directed. If the gro- 
cer, or hardware man, or the 
druggist had not followed the 
newspaper copy he had had “Nug- 
get” thrust upon him from the 
billboards. The salesmen were 
cordially appreciative of the man- 
ner in which this co-ordinated 
campaign had eased their intro- 
ductory work. 

Five weeks was given each New 
England district. Mr. Sidford 
expresses himself as most pleased 
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with the accounts opened as the 
result of this campaign in which 
posters, street car advertising, 
newspapers and salesmen were 
made to “pull together,’ each 
performing its work with refer- 
ence to the other. 

In three or four of the larger 
cities Mr. Sidford found some 
conditions which made it hard to 
use bill-posting as he did. Al- 
though it was of prime importance 
that the posters be put up on the 
very day scheduled, he frequently 
heard from his salesmen that the 
bills had not been put up when 
they called. The trouble was 
found to lie with the concerns 
which controlled the boards. AlI- 
though they had promised service 
beginning with the day desired, 
they excused themselves by say- 
ing that no available space was 
vacant “just at that time” and 
expressing wonder that some time 

‘a little later” would not do as 
well. 

If an advertiser is to use bill- 
posting in a manner similar to 
that in the Nugget campaign it 
is vital that service be rendered as 
exact and as prompt as is that 
rendered by the newspaper. It is 
asking too much of an advertiser 
to spend money for billboard ad- 
vertising and then to educate the 
companies controlling the service 
to co-operate according to sched- 
ule. 

Some concerns have used post- 
ers with a peculiarly forceful ef- 
fect in their campaign upon the 
trade. Readers of PRINTERS’ 
Inx will recall how concentrated 
poster advertising won a Kansas 
City merchant over to Patton’s 
paints after he had proclaimed 
that he would never carry it in 
stock. The company swamped his 
vicinity with posters, changing 
copy every few days and creating 
a demand which drove the dealer 
almost to distraction. 

Less warlike is the use to which 
a certain. automobile company 
puts posters. Is a local agent 
becoming apathetic? Agents of 
the company locate the home of 
the local dealer and then proceed 
to line his path to the office with 
vivid poster copy. It is unusual 
that a dealer, after being treated 
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to this display, does not become 
electrified at the thought of such 
vigorous advertising backing. Tlie 
beauty of this strategical piece of 
enterprise is apparent if the dealer 
always treads the same path to tlie 
office. If he has a choice of sey- 
eral routes, it is not related 
whether the automobile company 
lines each of them so impressively. 























The Van Camp Packing Com- the 
pany has discovered that, if tlie 
billboards are to be used in con- Man 
junction with their salesmen, the P 
time of posting cuts a big figure rror 
in results. Formerly the Van 
Camp Company posted a locality 
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two and even three weeks before E 
the visit of its salesmen. It de- amon 
veloped that the dealers had lost thoro 
their sense of the force of this by sou 
the time the Van Camp repre- Argent: 
sentative called. A change was Bolivia 
made so that the posters were put eet 
up only two or three days before Pera, ; 
the scheduled call of the salesmen. Panam: 
He called while yet the interest Y 
of the recent posting was strong Mexi 
in the dealer’s mind. Better re- 
sults were evident at once. Sam] 
The Quaker Oats Company has a 
a trick of stirring up local interest nearly | 
which seems to have a good deal 
of psychological justification. It 
changes its larger painted signs, Publi 
particularly those in crowded cen- - 
ters, about once a year. The sign 
-_ 
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EXPORT PUBLICITY 


Now That You Are Placing Your Advertising for 1911, Bear 
the Fact Seriously in Mind That It Means Everything to the 
Manufacturer to Place His Advertising for Export Trade in the 


Proper Medium. 

















Important manufacturers are now realizing the fact that a 
given amount spent on an attractive display in,a high-grade Export 
journal has ten times more real value than an equal amount in- 
vested in small “ADS” in a number of cheap or not-yet-established 
publications. 


The Plan Now Isto CONCENTRATE on‘the Best and ‘Stick’ 


For prestige and influence among buyers, and consequent 
value to its advertisers, EL COMERCIO, during the 86 years of 
its existence, has had no equal. 





El Comercio 

i. by many years the oldest Spanish Journal in the United States 
nd the oldest Export Journal published in any language in any 
country. Its columns carry the advertisements of hundreds of 
the leading manufacturers and dealers of the country, many of 
whom have been its constant patrons for from 8 to 86 years. 
They are houses you know, and in your or kindred lines. Profit 
by their experience. It has brought them valuable foreign trade 
and will serve you equally well if but given a fair trial. The larger 
the “AD” the quicker the returns. 

If you have had no Export advertising experience, or have 
advertised without success in less important Export Journals, 
profit by the experience of those who are using the columns of 
EL COMERCIO and let it show what it can do for vou. 

El Comercio’s large and guaranteed Circulation is only 
mong those who have the means and inclination to buy and 
thoroughly covers the following countries: 


SOUTH AMERICA CENTRAL AMERICA WEST INDIES 
Argentine Republic, Costa Rica, Cuba, Curacao, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Guatemala, Porto Rico, Jamaica, 
Chili, Colombia, Honduras, San Domingo, Hayti, 
Ecuador, Paraguay, Nicaragua, St. Thomas, Trinidad, 
Peru, Uruguay, Salvador. 

Panama, Venezuela. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Mexico, Philippine Is!ands, Svanish Colonies in Africa, Portugal, Spain, 
Canary Islands, 


Sample copy, advertising rates and pamphlet containing much interestin 
Export Information and several hundred testimonials from manufacturers an 
dealers who have been using the columns of ‘EL COMERCIO”’ for from 3 to 
nearly 36 years will be sent free on application. 


J. SHEPHERD CLARK CO. 


Publishers ‘‘ EL COMERCIO” 126 Liberty St., New York 
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usually consists of a benign MR. CAMPBELL’S “REASON 


Quaker with a package of the 
oats in his hand. It is related 
that the process of changing this 
sign for a new one creates an ex- 
traordinary amount of interest. 
While the painter brings cut the 
features of the Quaker, bit by bit, 
the streets below become lined 
with people watching this work 
of creation. There seems to be 
a fascination for the average per- 
son in the gradual elaboration and 
completion of a monster ad that 
fills half the wall of a build- 
ing. 

A Seattle furniture company 
goes even further than this. Ina 
crowded center of that city a 
wide-spreading sign from a “dead 
wall” looks down upon passers- 
by. Once in six months or a year 
a woman sign artist garbs herself 
in what would now be termed a 
“harem skirt” and begins to 
paint a new sign. She never 
fails to make a “hit.” Streets 
nearby become crowded, even to 
the point where traffic is partially 
blocked. 

But there is at least one place 
in America where sign copy evi- 
dently needs to be changed only 
at very long intervals. This is at 
Broadway and_ Forty - second 
street, New York. From the 
four corners of the country new 
thousands pour into Times 
Square, the heart of the Great 
White Way, each day. The large 
electric sign advertising Heather- 
bloom skirts flirts to-day as it 
has every evening for nearly two 
years. The sign shows a woman 
in the rain, which is falling in 
torrents upon a Heatherbloom 
skirt. Several times this adver- 
tiser has been on the point of 
changing this advertisement when 
he would receive another evi- 
dence of its consistent interest- 
producing effect. These evidences 
have come from every part of 
the world. It is interesting to 
know that, although this sign is 
in the heart of a district with a 
resident population of over five 
millions, the company charges 
only twenty-five per cent of the 
expense to local advertising and 
seventy-five per cent to national 
advertising. 


WHY” OBJECTIONS AN- 
SWERED. 


ASSUMPTION THAT HIGH-PRICED Ar- 
TICLES, LIKE PIANOS, NEED “REA- 
SON WHY” NOT JUSTIFIED—EVEN 
LOW-PRICED GOODS NEED REASON 
WHY TO GET REPEAT SALES— 
WHAT READERS SAY, 


The very positive and some- 
what novel argument on the sub- 
ject of “reason why” copy and its 
limitations, from the pen of so 
well known an advertising man 
zs J. M. Campbell, has drawn the 
fire of a number of readers of 
PRINTERS’ INK. 

It is evident that Mr. Campbell 
has not been alone in perceiving 
the limitations of the hard and 
fast “reason why” type of adver- 
tising, but there are not a few 
indications that there are still 
other phases of the matter of 
which Mr. Campbell did not show 
himself aware in the article. 

The following letter touches up- 
on this lack: 


New York, Mar. 20, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Well, well! are we to go back again 
to the nebulous exciting days of “Buy 
Dill’s Pickles,” when the loudest shout 
and the strongest lungs won the day? 
_ would think so after reading Mr. 

Campbell’s article. 

He says, very glibly, that “reason 
why” may be fine for a piano or an 
auto but not for a five-cent article. I 
fancy that piano men will smile at 
such a statement, because ‘ ‘reason why” 
practically always fails in piano ad- 
vertising—that is, the typical analytica! 
reason-why copy of more-or-less extreme 
type. A piano is an art product, and 
construction arguments seem the very 
least effective. Tlfe result in tone alone 
proves up arguments, and arguments 
alone don’t prove tone, somehow. 

I rather imagine it is impossible to 
draw any conclusion about ‘reason 
why.’ All copy is or ought to be 

“reason why’? of some sort. What in 
the world is it if it isn’t “reason why 
—surely it daren’t be “reason why 

’ 


Then, too, I think Mr. Campbell 
wrong in his conclusion that because 
soap sells at 5 cents, people don’t buy 
for a reason. They may not buy a 
single cake for a reason, but certainly 
the housewife who buys the same brand 
steadily has a reason yes, indeed. And 
if Mr. Campbell isn’t out for repeat 
sales, what is he out for? If I were 
selling soap, I should certainly feel it 
necessary to use reason-why principles, 
if I hoped to make people use my soap 
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year in and year out. In the old soap 
days when ‘‘Use Jones’ Soap’? was the 
rule in advertising there was frightful 
mortality just because nobody bought 
for reasons and trade fluttered hither 
and thither ruinously. 

I don’t call Mr. Campbell’s Ivory 
Soap copy anything but “reason why.” 
Am I right? H. J. Avery. 





I 


\nother brief for “reason why” 
comes in the following letter: 


New York City. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Kindly permit me to break into the 
valuable columns of Printers’ Inx 
and ask Mr. J. M. Campbell if he 
realizes that the biggest advertising 

esses of to-day have been built 
solely on reason-why copy. 

find from actual experience that 
fe articles are entirely lacking in 
good qualities and if an informing ad- 
vertisement can be written the advertiser 
ubtedly loses by contenting himself 
mere publicity. It is true that 
informing style of advertising can 
be made to yield as much name public- 
ity as the other style and the giving of 
reasons for the excellence of an article 
creates a more definite impression. 
\pother point that should be borne in 
mind is that while an advertisement of 
the reminding style may be effective for 
an article whose qualities are already 
generally known, it may be of little 
value for a new article. 

Ir. Campbell seems to think that 
because a certain class of people are in 
a position to spend Roath sin 2 of dol- 
irs for automobiles and pianos that 
they are more open to conviction than 
any other class) Does Mr. Campbell 
mean to assert that because certain men 
are in a position to spend thousands of 

lars that they have more intelligence 
than the average citizen? Why are 
they more entitled to know what they 
are getting for their money than any 
me else? Isn’t it a fact that the 
poorer class of people constitute the 
majority of our buyers? And are they 
not entitled to know what they are 
getting for their money? 





Buy Joun’s Brean. 


There is an advertisement that cre- 
ates no definite impression, merely acts 
as a reminder, compare it with: 


Buy Joun’s Breap 
Made from the best whole wheat, 
in a_ factory where absolute 
cleanliness reigns supreme. 

Price 10c. 


Now, tell me, Mr. Campbell, which 
of these advertisements would appeal to 
you personally and make the most last- 
ng impression? 

Ep. Downinc. 


+ 0+ 


R. Metzger, who has been on the 

FoR X... staff of the New York 

Times, has been made Chicago repre- 
sentative of Music Trades. 








That was a significant and 
illuminating advertisement 
on page 53 of last week’s 
PRINTERS’ INK showing 
the trend toward the flat 
publications and weeklies. 


It would have been even 
more conclusive if the com- 
piler of it had known that 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY gained 


more than 


64% 


in advertising and 


354% 


in circulation in 1910 over 


1908. 


Yes the trend certainly is 
toward flat publications 
that run advertising next 


‘reading, especially if said 


flat publication is also a 
weekly and particularly if 
it is 


Leslies 


ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 


ALLAN C.HOFFMAN CHARLES B. NICHOLS 
Advertising Manager Western Manager 
225 Fifth Avenue Marquette Building 
New York Chicago 
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Smoking 1 addition to 


the Mann. Dill, 
roe regulating labels, 


which agitated 
Label Evil the national can- 
ners at their convention recently 
(as told in Printers’ INK) there 
is also the Chamberlain bill, 
going a step further and provid- 
ing for the name and address of 
the manufacturer on the label. 
It-seems that the grocers are 
very much worried over the am- 
bition and desire of the packer 
to step from behind the curtain 
of obscurity and to establish his 
identity and reputation before the 
consumer. Jobbers who own 
their own brands have also ex- 
cellent reasons to feel uneasy be- 
cause they claim that the name 
of the manufacturer on their 
labels would absolutely destroy 
the value and prestige of their 
individual brands. Orne oi these 
prognosticates as follows: 


Exit big wholesaler and enter big 
packer, who as soon as he will feel as- 
sured of his predominance will com- 
mence the manufacture and the adver- 


tising of his own brands. With 
whip tight in his hand the big pac! 
will make jobber, retailer and 
sumer dance to his own tune. The 
little packer who will not be able ¢ 
launch a brand of goods of tam « 
on the market will be wiped out 
existence. 

Consequently the canners : 
working for the Chamberlain }i] 
and the grocers and wholesalers 
for the Mann bill. What is be 
for the consumer and what is bes 
for business in general is, 
course, perfectly plain. It is 
first principle that a maker shou 
label and sign his product. Oth 
courses are deceptions—divisions 
of responsibility—deteriorators of 
good standards. 

Advertising history to date h 
proved the benefits upon maker: 
themselves of “signing” their 
goods, and sponsoring them in 
advertising. No good logic ever 
has been advanced for the maker 
to work in the dark, or for the 
distributor to usurp the manu- 
facturer’s fie'd for purely profit 
reasons. Real manufacturing 
means pride in doing work well— 
and signing it on the label. 


We used to he 

Learning the blue-ribbon 

Export geese of the 
Wisdom world’s export 
business. We 
sold other countries our raw ma- 
terials in great quantities, and 
pretty cheap. and bought back 
manufactured goods at substantial 
prices—to say nothing of taxing 
ourselves roundly before we al- 
lowed them to enter our ports. 

In 1880 fifty-six per cent of our 
entire exports were food products 
in a raw state, and only fifteen per 
cent were manufactured goods! 
But we are becoming export-wise 

-in 1910 the proportion of food 
products to total exports dropped 
to twenty-two per cent, and the 
proportion of manufactured goods 
sold has risen to forty-five per 
cent. We are stopping digging up 
the phosphates and other precious 
resources of our country and sell- 
ing them with as dull a compre 
hension of our actions as the 
savage who barters away his win 
ter food supply for a few trinkets 

We have been brought to this 
wisdom at great cost and some 





groun 
molu 
i arty 
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pin ‘hing experience. Manufactur- 
ing _ policy has now to be shaped 
a view toward world mar- 

kets, because of reaching the 
‘ration point at home. A man 
whi 1 make something that his 
nei ghbors like and buy, is foolish 
o stop when his neighbors are all 
ws plied. He should sell the peo- 
ple in surrounding towns. The 
average American manufacturer is 
still selling to his neighbors— 
there are plenty who haven't 
thought of the next state beyond 
ir own, to say nothing of the 
next country. What happens when 
ierican manufacturers with 
unk stub their toes against a 
domestic setback and turn their 
es on foreign lands is illustrated 

' the automobile export record 
t the last few years. In 1908 only 
2477 cars were exported, whereas 
“ars are at present moving out of 
is country at the rate of 1,000 
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valve for his Celtic pride and 
playfulness—dangled nothing less 
than a little green metal Heinz 
pickle! It was a little souvenir 
from the World’s Fair. 

Mr. Heinz fished in his pockets 
and pulled out the duplicate pickle 
and informed the subaltern with 
more glee than modesty, that he 
was the man who made Heinz 
pickles. A broad, deferential grin 
appeared on the subaltern’s face 
and—to get quickly to the climax 
—he said that the man who made 
Heinz pickles could get in any- 
where where /ie had any authority. 

Mr. Heinz is naturally ready to 
renew allegiance to the old saw 
that “advertising pays’”—wherever 
you go. 


Business enter- 
prise and _ initia- 
tive will be pen- 
Tax alized in Ger- 


Germany 
Tries to 


month! 

f our recent years of prosper- 

-stubbornness have taught man- 
1iacturers just a few things, such 
; more serious analysis of mar- 


Advertising many by the im- 
position of a tax upon advertising, 
if the Government’s new scheme 
is successfully pushed through the 


imaeionrnts 


kets at home and abroad, and an 

appreciation of the need of repu- 
ation and educational work with 
nsumers, they will not have 
en in vain. 


The “Open Mr. Heinz, of 
Sesame” ay fame, has 
een coming | in 
to the Egypt lately. Que 
World day he and his 
arty desired to see the great 
Assouan dam which the capable 
iritish engineers are completing 
‘ reclamation purposes. They 
an plumb up against a solid look- 
ng chin-strapped subaltern sta- 
ioned at the entrance to the 
grounds, and to all pleadings and 
€1 moluments he was immune; the 
party could not go inside. 

But Mr. Heinz’s desire to see 
the great engineering structure 
was as intense as his desire to 

lake his pickles a national land- 

mati and he could not be pried 

f from his heart’s desire so 
readily. Suddenly he espied, on 

» subaltern’s copious chest a 
medal elaborate with service bars 

1 British pomp. But dangling 

the bottom of it—as a safety 


ery 


- =e 


two houses constituting the im- 
perial government. The periodi- 
cal press is strenuously opposing 
the measure and its fight is inter- 
estingly parallel with that carried 
on recently by American publish- 
ers against a similar tax. 

All ads in inland papers, pros- 
pectuses and circulars mailed with 
the papers, also posters exhibited 
in the inland are subjected to a 
tax. Only small ads up to five 
lines for people seeking a position 
are free from it. According to a 
provisional estimate the yearly ex- 
penditure in Germany for adver- 
tisements is more than 412 million 
marks ($103,000,000). Now 500 
millions are asked by the parlia- 
ment for the coming year and this 
amount does not much exceed the 
sum spent for advertising. The 
daily political papers in Germany 
are expected to yield ten mil- 
lions, while the largest contribu- 
tion will come from the trade 
papers and weekly journals. 
These will yield twenty-two mil- 
lion marks. 

As regards supplements, and 
loose prospectuses mailed with the 
periodicals these seem to have ex- 
cited the wrath of the officials for 
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they will be taxed twenty per cent 
without exception. The actually 
paid advertising rate serves as 
basis for the new tax and the 
latter will be higher with papers 
of large circulation. As regards 
foreign papers it is intended to 
tax them, too, if they have a 
fairly large circulation in Ger- 
many. The duty is enacted by 
affixing a Government stamp to be 
bought by the publisher. Whether 
he actually pays the tax or has 
it paid by his advertisers is left 
to him. It is of course rather 
difficult for the Government to 
force the forefgn publisher to pay 
the tax and to affix the duty mark 
when they are mailed, but an 
order will go to the postal author- 
ities not to deliver any foreign 
paper for which the tax has not 
been paid yet. 

From the opinions collected 
from the German daily press it 
can be seen that not much ob- 
jection is raised against a tax for 
posters, etc., but such a one for 
advertisements in papers will find 
much resistance, and the German 
Reichstag will soon see excited 
discussions. But as a whole this 
tax will not 
From estimates made by a special 
commission it is expected that 
over twenty-nine million marks 
will be secured by the tax from 
advertisements, 100,000 marks 
from prospectuses, etc., mailed 
with the papers and 4,700,000 
marks from posters, placards, etc. 


The decision of 
Advertiser’s Judge Sanborn, 
Rightsto of the Circuit 
Numerous Court of Ap- 
Trade-marks ?¢2's., Eighth 
Circuit, quashes 
once and for all the peculiar con- 
tention urged in some quarters 
that a manufacturer can be pro- 
tected in the use of only one 
trade-mark. This satisfactory con- 
clusion of a long-pending ques- 
tion grew out of the case of the 
Church & Dwight Co., a baking- 
powder house, against the Layton 
Pure Food Co 
The decision reads: 
A manufacturer or dealer may se- 


cure the right to be protected in the 
exclusive use of as many trade-marks 


become popular. - 


adopts and then so 
tinuously uses that they clearly 
come to purchasers and those who in- 
tend to purchase distinguishing m 
of the origin and character of 
goods he makes or sells. 


as he first 


Any other issue to this litiga- 
tion would have outraged com- 
mon-sense and fairness. 

There are more than a few 
manufacturers who are produc- 
ing, not one, but a group of prod- 
ucts, to each of which they have 
given a separate trade-mark. The 
knowledge of each trade-mark 
has been promoted among con- 
sumers by the expenditure of 
thousands of dollars. They have 
thus become signs by which the 
public knew at once the quality 
of the goods they branded. Each 
trade-mark has in this way be- 
come an asset as distinct as the 
commodity it adorns. <A _ deci- 
sion that denied a firm’s claim to 
more than one of these trade- 
marks would have been in effect 
a confiscation of hard and justly 
earned property. 

One can easily imagine the 
havoc that would have reigned 
had the court handed down a de- 
cision adverse to the complainant. 
Straightway all trade-marks but 
one of every firm in the land 
would have been tossed to the 
tender care of the horde of para- 
sites that thrive on other people's 
enterprise. But the public itself 
would have been the chief suf- 
ferer. Left free to use the legally 
prohibited trade-marks, the imi- 
tators and the advertising camp 
followers would have speedily 
squeezed them dry of their hard- 
earned good will and the public 
would have been pillaged through 
their confidence in a mark they 
had come to believe in. 

It was Bluecher who exclaim- 
ed, as he once looked out 
over London: “What a city to 
sack!” There are those who 
would delight for their own profit 
to lay waste the good will repre- 
sented in the trade-marks of pros- 
perous concerns. Only they will 
regret the decision of the court. 

tO 

The Chicago Record-Herald announces 
the appointment of John Wood- 
ward as Eastern representative, with 
— in the Times Building, New York 
ity 
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All the Successful Advertisers 


USE THE 


CHICAGO 
EXAMINER 


BECAUSE IT IS THE 








Best Buy in the West. 


It is Chicago's home newspaper with by 
far the largest morning circulation, 210,657 
The Chicago Sunday Examiner with its 


624,607 Circulation 


Covers Chicago, its suburbs and the Central 
West like a blanket. 


If you want to Cover Chicago you should 
by all means 


Use the Examiner 
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A FEW POINTS IN BUYING 
PRINTED MATTER. 


ELEMENT OF PRICE VERY VARIABLE— 
NECESSARY TO ANALYZE WHAT BID 
MEANS—KIND OF PAPER A VITAL 
FACTOR—IMPORTANCE OF GETTING 
BIDS ON DEFINITE SPECIFICATIONS 
—ADDRESS BEFORE MILWAUKEE 
AD CLUB. 


By Wm. S. Miller, 


Advertising Manager, Allis-Chalmers 
Company, Milwaukee. 


Ee 


There are so many different 
elements entering into a job of 
printing, each one of which ap- 
parently makes so little difference 
in the quality of the final result 
and actually makes so much dif- 
ference in the cost, that the wide 
variation in the prices submitted 
by different printers for the same 
job is often very perplexing even 
to the most experienced. I have 


seen a difference of sixty per cent 
in the prices quoted by different 


printers for the same job and an 
analysis of all the propositions 
submitted showed that the printer 
whose bid was highest had in 
reality quoted the most reasona- 
ble price. One had figured on 
using 120-pound Diamond “D” 
enameled paper; the other pro- 
posed to use a 100-pound enameled 
stock, of which he submitted a 
sample. One intended using 
monotype composition, the other 
linotype. An investigation into 
the practice of both concerns 
showed that the highest bidder 
had an up-to-date plant and was 
accustomed to doing high-grade 
catalogue work, while the other 
was a job printer who probably 
did not know the meaning of the 
terms “overlaying” and “slip- 
sheeting.” As we were looking 
for a first-class job, the low-priced 
printer in this case received no 
consideration, for the reason that 
he was not equipped to do the 
work at any price. If he had 
possessed the equipment and been 
experienced in eatalogue work, he 
would have been given a chance 
to revise his bid. 


The primary elements that de- 
termine the cost of a job of 
pri nting are: The amount of 
composition, the amount of paper 
required, and the number of im- 
pressions necessary to get the re. 
quired number of copies, but any 
one of these elements is suscep- 
tible to a wide variation in cost 
due to different methods used in 
composition—the endless variety 
of weights and qualities of paper 
—and the difference in pressroom 
practice. 

Of the different kinds of com- 
position there are hand composi- 
tion and machine composition, 
the latter including linotype and 
monotype. The distinctive dif- 
ference between _linotype and 
monotype composition is that in 
the former an entire line is cast 
in one piece, whereas with the 
monotype each letter is cast sep- 
arately. Most persons who have 
had any experience in_ buying 
printed matter are familiar with 
the operation of these two kinds 
of typesetting or typecasting ma- 
chines, and any one who is not 
should take the first opportunity 
to visit a well-equipped printing 
shop and have some one explain 
their operation. 

Generally speaking, linotype is 
to-day used for all straight com- 
position up to about twelve-point 
type, excepting where monotype 
is demanded or excepting in 
printing shops that take special 
pains in turning out high-grade 
catalogue work and who will use 
monotype exclusively. While it 
is possible to obtain excellent re- 
sults with linotype composition, 
it is nevertheless true that the 
work as a rule does not have the 
clear sharp appearance that car 
he obtained with monotype. An- 
other point in favor of mono- 
type. often of great importance 
and particularly so in catalogues 
containing halftone illustrations 
is that the make-up of a page can 
be changed without resetting the 
type. In catalogue work it fre- 
quently happens that _ slight 
changes have to be made in the 
text after the matter is in proof 
form and with monotype a word 
can be inserted or a half-line may 
be taken out with very little trou- 
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CAMEO 
PAPE 


White or Sepia — for Printing 


Have Mercy on the Readers 
of Your Booklet 


HY do you use glaring, shiny paper that 
strains the eye? It is always hard to 
read, and is at best adapted only toa 


limited class of subjects. 


¢ CAMEO is as soft as velvet— absolutely without 


lustre, yet it is the best paper for most engravings. 


@ CAMEO enriches illustrations, deepens half-tones, 
dignifies type. It is a joy to the artistic, and it 
satishes the most commercial, because it adds selling- 
power to booklets. The substitution of CAMEO 
for shiny paper has transformed many a common- 
place piece of printed matter. It isn't cheap, and it 
isn't expensive, but it’s a very profitable investment 
for the man who uses the printed page asa salesman. 


Our handsome specimen book is 
yours for the asking. It should be 
on the desk of every advertiser. 


S.D. WARREN & CO., 163 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Makers of the best in staple lines cf coated and uncoated book papers 
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ble, since all corrections are 
made from the case the same as 
in hand composition. I[t is appar- 
ent, therefore, that an effort to 
save in the cost of a catalogue 
by using linotype may in the end 
result in making it more expen- 
sive by reason of the extra 
charges due to alterations in the 
text. It is good economy to avoid 
using linotype entirely in cata- 
logue work excepting, possibly, 
for reprints or jobs where there 
are no illustrations or tabular 
work, and where there is little 
risk of having to make changes 
in the text. 

The greatest opportunity for 
the exercise of judgment in the 
buying of printed matter is in 
determining the kind of paper 
to be used. I was told a few days 
ago that there are something over 
twenty thousand different brands 
of paper made in this country 
and that no two of them are alike. 
In fact, I have had difficulty in 
getting the same kind of paper 
twice in succession from the same 
paper mill. In a catalogue of 
which over 2,500 or more copies 
are printed, the paper is usually 
the largest factor in the cost of 
the job. The prices of different 
kinds of paper range from two 
and one-half cents to about thirty 
cents a pound, making a possible 
range of several hundred per 
cent in the cost of some kinds 
of printed matter. Since paper 
is sold by weight, the price of any 
job or printing may also vary 
from ten per cent to fifteen per 
cent through using different 
weights of the same brand of 
paper. In planning a catalogue 
the question of the paper to be 
used is one that must receive very 
careful consideration. Of course 
there are certain things that 
govern pretty closely the kind of 
paper to be used in any particular 
job. For instance, if the cata- 
logue is to be illustrated with half- 
tone cuts, it is necessary to use 
an enameled book paper. The dif- 
ferent grades of book paper range 
in price from four and one-half 
cents to twelve cents a pound, 
and the weights that are suitable 
for catalogues are from 60 to 120 
pounds (25x38). In this connec- 
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tion it should be borne in mind 
that the weight of book papers 
is usually spoken of on the basis 
of 25x38, but sometimes on the 
32x44 size (22x32, 60 pound, being 
about the same as 25x38, & 
pound.) 

120-pound paper might mean 
that 500 sheets 32x44 weigh 120 
pounds, but it is essential to know 
the size, else the weight has no 
meaning. ; 

It is generally considered that 
within certain limits the heavier 
the paper used the nicer the ap- 
pearance of the catalogue. Jvut, 
in deciding upon the weight of 
paper, it should also be remem- 
bered that the lighter the paper 
the less your job is going to cost 
The weight and quality of the 
paper to be used should, however, 
be determined largely by the pur- 
pose for which the catalogue will 
be used. If it is to have a cloth 
binding and is prepared with the 
idea that it will be kept by a 
purchasing agent for reference. 
the catalogue should have a good 
grade of paper so it will stand a 
considerable amount of handling. 
On the other hand, if the cata- 
logue is of an advertising char- 
acter and it is probable it will be 
read but once, it is needless to 
spend money on high-grade paper. 
In the latter case. one would 
rather use a paper having a good 
finish that will make the _half- 
tone illustrations show up to the 
best advantage. 

(To be continued) 


_—_—_—<- ee 
HOW P. I. LOOKS IN SUNNY 
ITALY. 

Verceut, Irary, Mar. 4, 1911. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

By same mail I have sent you a reg- 
istered letter containing $3 for one year 
subscription to the little Schoolmaster, 
which I find of great efficiency, and I 
may add that I like it more than any 
other book I ever read. I enjoy its 
lecture more than that of the works of 
great writers and. classics. My only 
criticism is that it takes so long to 
reach this out-of-the-way place and 
some time I get fidgety and anxious 
in waiting for it. 

remain Dear Sir 
wishes for prosperity, 
JosepH MAzzoLa. 


c/o Felice Lombardi. 


with my _ best 
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nd FAREWELL LUNCHEON TO C. V. — Long-Critchfield for about twelve years. 
TS MILLER. As a_token of the kind regard in 
TS ees which Mr. Miller was held by his 
SIS A luncheon was tendered to C. V. friends in the advertising profession, 
he Miller, at the Breslin Hotel, New York, he was presented a _ beautiful watch 
ng on Saturday, March 18, by a number fob of gold set with diamonds. 

e f advertising men. Those who attended were: Daniel 
SO Mr. Miller has resigned his position Cohen, Arthur Camp, Edward Phillips, 






astern manager for the Long- William Dillon, Samuel Leith, Al. 






































an itchfield Advertising Agency of Chi- Jones, Thomas Barrett, James Tedford, 
ape cago, and will leave within a few weeks Charles Woodward, Hal Thurber, Jo- 
20 for California, where he intends making seph Judd, William Izor, Ray Smith, 
Ww his future home. Robert Danby, William Kennedy, R. H. 
10 ias been connected with the ad- Waldo, William Woodward, Austin 
ng business for a good many Healey, Arthur Hinkley, and J. M. 
years, and associated with the firm of Hopkins. 
lat : 
ier 
p- | , 
ut. E ROY is a thriving town in Genesee County, New 
: e York, and has many and extensive industries as 
ol well as a large class of well-to-do farmers. 
m- A feature that makes The Le Roy Gazette invaluable 
ner e oy | to advertisers is the fact that it has no ‘“‘dead-wood”’ cir- 
t culation, for all of its ag hg are —_ strictly _ 
5 | advance, all subscriptions being discontinue immediately 
he Gazette upon expiration. The Le Roy Gazette circulates in 35 
“er, Villages, Towns and Hamlets surrounding Le Roy. 
ur- It has a larger strictly paid-in-advance circulation 
vill than any other weekly newspaper in Western New 
th York. 
the The readers of The Le Roy Gazette compose a class of 
4 people who are willing to pay for what they get, and 
a who will pay for what they want when they want it. 
ce, 
ood GEORGE E. MARCELLUS, Editor and Proprietor 
d a "Established 1826 LE ROY, NEW YORK 
Ing. ! 
ata- 
lar- 
| be 
. to 
per, Send For This 
yuld 
ood B I 
alf- k t 
the oo e 
It has a distinct value to 
every American manufac- 
turer anxious to secure 
wNY more extensive markets 
for his products. 
iL T. B. BROWNE, LTD. 
fen who have made a specialty of 
year advertising abroad for the past 
~¢ 40 years, will be pleased to 
our submit comprehensive estimates 
y its covering practically any part of 
pas the world, and give any infor- 
g to |. B. BROWNE, Ld. mation that may be required. 
and T. B. BROWNE, Ltd. 
cious T. B. BROWNE, LTD. 
best London Paris New York 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
LA. TRANSIT BLDG., 5 AND 7 EAST 42d STREET, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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WHAT ADVERTISERS 
SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
THE LOTTERY LAWS. 


PRIZE CONTESTS HOLD UP PERIODI- 
CALS FREQUENTLY—WHAT CON- 
STITUTES A LOTTERY—POST-OFFICE 
PROVISIONS WHICH SHOULD BE 
STUDIED, 





By George O. Glavis, 
Former Executive in Classification Di- 
vision, P. O. Department, Washington. 

The prize contest conducted by 
a paper manufacturer, which was 
advertised recently in Printers’ 
Ink and other publications, was 
held by the Assistant Attorney 
General for the Post-Office De- 
partment—who has _ jurisdiction 
over these questions—to be a vio- 
lation of the lottery law. It is, 
therefore, timely to give an idea 
of the situation concerning such 
contests so that advertisers, ad- 
vertising agents and publishers 
will exercise care in the prepara- 
tion of any schemes which may 
involve an element of chance. 

It is important to remember 
that when a plan is held to violate 
the statute against lottery it not 
only makes unmailable the par- 
ticular letter, circular, news- 
paper or other matter upon which 
the decision may be based, but 
everything in which the plan is 
referred to, including of course, 
newspapers or periodicals con- 
taining advertisements of the plan 
or news comments upon it. 

The contest of the paper manu- 
facturer, mentioned above, was 
for designs suitable to be printed 
on the paper advertised. In order 
to be entered in the competition 
it was necessary that the designs 
be drawn on the paper advertised. 
although the advertisement stated 
that requirement only by infer- 
ence. It was held that the pur- 
chase of the paper constituted 
consideration for the privilege of 
contesting, and as all contestants 
would not receive a prize the 
amount paid for the paper was 
being risked. 

If the contestants had been per- 
mitted to prepare their designs 
on any make of paper they might 
have preferred, the objection 
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would have been. overcome, but 
this, perhaps, might lessen the 
value of the plan to the adver- 
tiser. 

Very fine distinctions are drawn 
by the Department in arriving at 
decisions on this subject, and it 
is incumbent upon all persons in- 
terested in prize contests of any 
kind to assure themselves in ad- 
vance that their plans do not vio- 
late the law. 

The safest course to pursue is 
to submit such schemes to post- 
masters, who, if they are in doubt, 
will in turn send them to W2sh- 
ington to be ruled upon by the 
Department. These rulings, as a 
general thing, are made without 
delay. 

It is a serious matter when 
plans of this sort are launciied 
and later considered violations 
of the law. There have been 
contests which were exploited 
for long periods before finally 
coming to the attention of the De- 
partment and being ruled against. 
It is not difficult to realize that 
if the advertising campaign oi a 
concern hinged wholly, or in large 
measure, on an illegal contest the 
adverse ruling against it might 
come at a time which would | 
sult in the loss of an entire sea- 
son’s publicity. In addition the 
contestants failing to hear any- 
thing about the successful ones 
would, quite naturally, not feel 
friendly to the promoting concern. 

No attempt will be made here 
to go into this subject in detail 
but the following instances may 
be of interest as they indicate how 
close the lines are drawn: 

A concern manufactured cheap 
candy which was put up in sealed 
packages to retail for vars 
cent each. In these penny pack 
ages were “prizes” consisting 


anchors, likenesses of animals, 
etc., cut from strips of soft 
metal. This candy and all matter 


relating to it was held to be un- 
mailable under the lottery law bhe- 
cause the “prizes” were not of 
equal value, and, therefore, the 
purchaser of one package would 
not be a winner to the same ex- 
tent as those who purchased 
others. 
scheme prevented the 


The ruling against this 
manu fac- 
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The Covenant Papers 


: Are Business Getters 





Try them on your next catalogue 





: and prove to your satisfaction our 
t assertion. The same colors in Cover, 
Book and Bristol, 


Let us send sample book showing 
specimens of work done on these. 





" @ Peninsular Paper Company :: Ypsilanti, Mich. 


ly Makers of Uncommon Cover Papers 








«|| A PAPER THAT COVERS 
; iTS FIELD 


“T received from a 70-line ad in the 


re WINNIPEG TELEGRAM 


wed over 250 replies, covering the territory from Fort William 
as far west as Revelstoke and as far north as Frince 
Pap Rupert and Edmonton.” FE. G. Sutherland, Vancouver, 
ed B: iC, 

This is further evidence that The Telegram covers its 
field thoroughly and gives advertisers a service second 
als, to no other paper in Western Canada. 








un- GUARANTEED CIRCULATION 

he- Daily 36,000 Farmers, Weekly, 30,000 

the VerrEE & Conktin, Inc. : Watts & Son 
uld Brunswick Bldg. First National Bank Bldg. 
miter New York Chicago 
ised 

this 
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turers from exploiting their busi- 
ness. 

Recently a newspaper conduct- 
ed a contest in which one of the 
conditions was that guesses must 
be written on coupons cut from 
the paper. As the papers had, of 
course, to be purchased to enable 
a contestant to compete, the 
scheme was objectionable because 
of the risk of one cent for each 
coupon. 

When the plan of a ‘contest is 
such as to permit a tie, it is nec- 
essary to make specific provision 
for equal division of the prize, 
or its equivalent, to those tying 
or for a prize of equal value to 
each. 

The features of the law cited 
above as necessary to be complied 
with, represent only a few, but 
they are thought to be sufficient 
to show that as a general rule 
prize contests are not satisfactory 
as promoters of business for the 
reason that, usually, their pur- 
pose is to further the sale of the 
goods advertised. This purpose 
is practically defeated by the law. 

It is the duty of all—the adver- 
tiser, the agent and the publisher 
—to exercise the utmost caution 
in these matters rather than, as is 
now often the case, for each to 
depend on the others, often with 
results which are costly. 





The so-called Carter-Weeks 
bill which provides for a reor- 
ganization of the entire postal 
establishment contains: a most 
dangerous clause relative to the 
enforcement of the _ statutes 
against fraudulent use of the 
mails. It is proper to mention 
that matter here because the 
methods of administering the 
statute against lotteries is af- 
fected. ’ 

The bill provides for a board 
of review to pass on appeals from 
rulings affecting mail classifica- 
tion, and also to consider recom- 
mendations for fraud orders. It 
is with regard to these orders that 
what seems to be a “joker” ap- 
pears, 

The propriety of issuing fraud 
orders upon what, after proper 
hearing, appears to be sufficient 
proof, is not questioned in the 
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least, but these orders should un- 
questionably be made easily -ub- 
ject to review by the courts. ‘{ his 
is not now the case, nor is it 
provided for in this reorgatiza- 
tion bill. On the contrary the 
new plan would give to the De- 
partment greater power than ever, 

It is true that it requires hat 
recommendations for fraud orvers 
be examined and approved by ‘his 
reviewing board before the orcers 
may issue and the board is re- 
quired to give hearings, aiter 
notice, to the parties involved. 
Pending the hearings however, 
temporary orders may be issued, 
upon the ex parte statements of a 
department officer, holding tail 
addressed to the concerns under 
investigation for a period of ten 


days. 
This seems on its face, to be a 
fairly satisfactory method of 


handling these questions, but the 
bill does not stop at this point. 
It goes further and provides that 
the temporary order may be con- 
tinued for an indefinite period,— 
again upon the request of an of- 
ficer of the Department. In other 
words, for an unlimited length of 
time the Department may hold 
mail addressed to a concern upon 
the merest shred of suspicion that 
such concern is conducting a fraud- 
ulent enterprise. What a splendid 
opportunity for ax grinding! No 
hearing need ever be granted, as 
the temporary order could be con- 
tinued until the object of the De- 
partment was accomplished or 
the business of a concern com- 
pletely wrecked. The case could 
then be abandoned with the record 
perhaps showing no evidence from 
either side. 

This provision of the Carter- 
Weeks reorganization bill is an 
important one for all persons using 
the mails to promote their busi- 
ness to bear in mind, should it at 
any time be taken up by Congress 
for serious consideration. 

No such power should be given 
the Post-Office or any other de- 
partment. The action of the De- 
partment upon these questions 
should be made subject to prompt 
and unrestricted review by the 
courts upon all questions involved 
—of fact as well as law. 
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BILLBOARD ORDINANCE IN DE- 
TROIT. 

A new signboard and billboard or- 

nance has been adopted by the city 

Detroit. It appears as_ Articles 


1 33 of the Building Code. Gen- 
peaking the ordinance is con- 
quitable and fair by the out- 
or vertising people. It is in no 
iy restrictive. For the most part it 
resc es the construction of certain 





kinds of signs in relation to fire haz- 
irds, provides for permits for those of 
more than a certain size, 
n lemnity 


and exacts 
bond of $5,000 from 
ngaged in the work of erecting 


if hanging signs. 











For ten years he 
has labored (in 
vain) with Jobbers 


His services are in demand. 
won personal habits are ap- 
ved. 

His imagination is fruitful. 
He “Wears” well. 





3y reason of his 20 years’ 
rk in retail and wholesale 
rk, he has made good un- 


adverse conditions. 
He knows consumers because 
sold goods to them over the 


| 
unter for ten years, as clerk | 
d partner, 
He knows dealers thru ten 


cars work in advertising and 
lling departments of big job- 

rs. | 
He is a copy man who knows | 
stribution. | 
He wants to make a connec. | 
mn with some good Agency or | 
| 

| 


fanufacturer. : 
Address communications to 
, and I will put you in touch 


ith this man. Farther deal- 
gs between principals. 


CHARLES ISBELL TAYLOR, | 
645 Century Building, 
Saint Louis, Mo. 
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INDICTED FOR 
TISING LOT TERY. 


ADVER- 


The Brunswick, Cu Daily News has 


been indicted by the U Tnited States grand 
jury for a violation of the postal laws 
by publishing advertisements of a_lot- 


tery. The paper advertised on Janu- 
ary 25 the drawing for a lot at the local 
opera house, and the issue was ex- 


Other offenses 





Cc. B. RICHARD & CO. 
81 and 33 Broadway, New York 
Foreign Forwarders and 
Shipping Agents 
Make arrangements with foreign 


buyers to take charge of and ship 
goods purchased in the United 
States. 


Agencies all over the world. We 
correspond in all languages. Write 








for information and rates. 








Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
Actual Average 
Circulation 1 43 ,054 
Our biggest circulation is in the States of 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 


Illinois, etc.,in the ordernamed. All sub- 
scriptions paid inadvance, Flat rate, 36c. 














se The LEONARD Coin reper 
) 


in your soliciting levters. They bave the pay- 
chological intacnce bn being cosh bac x to to you. 
One trial will convi 8 mple dozen | 0c, post - i 
00 fo: Ren meld, 1000 wi th any print. a 
a csi, F. VU. B.. Detro 
COIN 











International Forward- 
ing Co. 
112 Broad Street, New York 
Latin-American Ship- 
ments a Specialty 




















WANTED 


An advertising solicitor capable of 
becoming assistant advertising man- 
ager of one of the larger monthly 


periodicals. 


Address, L. G., Printers’ Ink 
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THE CHANGES IN THE JOBBING 
SITUATION. 





“Forty years ago we were not a 
manufacturing nation,” said Frederick 
Stockwell, vice-president of Edison, 
Moore & Co., jobbers, Detroit, before 
the Adcrafters recently. ‘The jobber 
was largely a distributor of imported 
articles. He was situated at seaboard 
points with the whole country as his 
market. The tremendous growth of this 
country and its _manufacturing inter- 
ests unparalleled in the history of the 
world and the enormous expansion of 
our internal commerce has caused the 
building up of the interior or local job- 
ber. Our internal commerce, as is well 
known, is far greater per capita than 
that of any other nation. Jobbing in 
this country to-day might be called al- 
most a local business, as its expansion 
at every interior center has been out 
of proportion even to the growth of 
the internal commerce, while the busi- 
ness of the general or national jobber 
has decreased in a very marked man- 
ner. This is the probable cause of the 
common and thoughtless remark that 
the jobber is losing his place as an 
economic factor. 

“The wholesale grocery business, per- 
haps, is the best illustration of this 
great increase and its localization. In 
addition to all large centers in our 
own state, towns like Port Huron, 
Traverse City, Cadillac, Bad Axe and 
others, all have their local wholesale 
grocer, who is a full jobber in every 
sense of the word, carrying a com- 
plete stock of goods and sending out 
traveling men. It is of interest to 
note that this change in method of dis- 
tribution is of large value to the ad- 
vertising interests of the country, as it 
has provided a quick and ready means 
for the rapid and general distribution 
of all kinds of advertised food prod- 
ucts.’ 
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SOME THINGS THE “BUREAU OF 
RAILWAY ECONOMICS” DID 
NOT DO. 


Bureau oF Rartway Economics. 
Wasuincton, D. C., March 29, 1911. 


Editor of Printers’ InK: 

Neither myself nor the Bureau of 
Railway Economics, of which I am 
director, had any part in any cam- 
paign ‘“‘waged last summer by the 
railroads to create sentiment in favor 
of an increase in rates.” Neither the 
Bureau nor myself has any part in 
any campaign of anvy_ sort whether 
“paid” or “press agent.” Neither the 
Bureau nor myself had any part in 
any organized or other preparation or 
dissemination of news advocating an 
increase in rates through traffic man- 
agers, trainmen’s associations, labor or- 
ganizations, or any other source of 
intermediary. Neither the Bureau nor 
myself had any connection with or any 
advance knowledge of the publication 
of the magazine article entitled ‘Tak- 
ing the ailroads out of Politics.” 
Incidentally I beg to say that my salary 
is not nearly as much as $25,000 a year. 

Locan G. McPHerson, 
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ADVERTISING PRIZES IN NEW 
YORK Y. M. C. A. “FORUM,” 





Four hundred dollars in eash prizes 
are offered by advertisers in connec. 
tion with the “Advertising Forun:” of 
the West Side Y. M. C. A. of New 
York, which had its opening s« ssion 
March 27. The Forum is a course of 
lestruction in the science and art of 
advertising, and the prizes are o roan 
by Huyler’s, Steinway & Sons, Swift & 
Co., and Welch’s Grape Juice Com. 
pany for the best advertising ideas pro- 
duced by regularly enrolled members 
of the course. 

The Forum is under the direction of 
Channing Rudd. 

The sessions will be held every Mon- 
day evening until June 12. At each ses. 
sion two special lectures will be de- 
livered, and a discussion follow. The 
assertion is made and probably is true 
that never before has such an array of 
advertising experts been brought to. 
gether for the purpose of instruction, 
They include the following: 

Thomas Balmer, advertising direc- 
tor, Woman’s World; Benj. T. But 
terworth, advertising manager Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle; Earnest Elmo Calk kins, 
Calkins & Hol yy S. C. Dobbs, Presi- 
dent A. A. C. K. Fraser, Biack- 
man-Ross havectabia Agency; J. Geo rge 
Frederick, managing editor Printers’ 
Ink; William C. Freeman, advertising 
manager, Evening Mail; Manly M. 
Gillam, ——— counsel New York 
Herald; M. Gould M. P. Gould 
Advertising ER oo Walter Ham- 
mitt, advertising manager Frederick 
Loeser & Co.; Emerson P._ Har- 
ris, president Harris- Dibble Com- 
pany; R. A. Holmes, advertising man- 
ager Crofut & Knapp Co.; Herbert S. 
Houston, vice-president Doubleday, 
Page & Co.; Wm. Ingersoll, adver- 
tising manager Robt. W. Ingersoll & 
Co.; Ingalls Kimball, or ent the 
Cheltenham Press; H. E. Lesan, presi- 
dent H. E. Lesan’ Advertising Agency; 
Justin McCarthy, advertising manager 
Abraham & Straus; Samuel S. Me- 
Clure, president S. McClure Com- 
pany; John Lee Mahin, president Mahin 
Advertising Co. Chicago; Thomas H. 
Moore, advertising manager = John 
Wanamaker; John Clyde Oswald, edi- 
tor The American Printer; Frank 
Alvah Parsons, director New York 
School of Fine and Applied Art; C. W. 
Post, chairman — Cereal Com- 


pany, Battle Creek, Mich.; Frank 
Presbrey, president "F rank ’Presbrey 
Company; obert Tinsman, vice-presi- 


dent Federal Advertising Agency; C. 
M. Wessels, the C. M. Wessels Com- 
pany, Philadelphia; Henry D. Wilson, 
advertising manager Cosmopolitan 
Magazine. 





—— —~o+ 


The second branch office of the 
Kramer-Krasselt Company, Milwaukee, 
advertising agents, to be _ established 
within the last eight months, has been 
opened in Des Moines, Ia. The first 
branch was established in Chicago in the 
early fall. illiams, formerly 
advertising manager of the Dr. David 
Roberts Veterinary Company, Wau- 
kesha, is manager of the Des Moines 
branch. 
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Classified Advertisements 








line for each insertion, 





28 lines. 








Classified advertisements in “Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an agate 
] Count six words to line. 
nsertion accepted for less than one dollar. 
Cash must accompany order. 





No order for one time 
No advertisement can exceed 














ADDRESSING MACHINES 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





HE WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 
' MACHINE is used by the largest publish- 
ers throughout the country and is the only one 
clea: sing the stencil immediately after the im- 
printismade. We also call attention to our new 
flat platen typewriter. We manufacture stencils 
to fi il! makes of stencil addressing 











USINESS LETTERS that excite ao 
curiosity rather than profanity. FRANCIS 
I. MAULE, 401 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 








ENGRAVING 





Addressing done at low rates. Write for prices 
“ey irculars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 
LACE & CO., 29 Murray St., New York City. 








ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





SES N I ) to Stanley Day Agency, New Market, N 
J. (est. 25 years), for advertising rates on any 
pape's desired. Estimates cheerfully given. 





ESIGNERS and ENGRAVERS in one or 

more colors for Catalogues, Advertising 
displays, Hangers, Booklets, Postal Cards or 
other Commercial needs. 

GATCHEL & MANNING, (8st. 1859) 
Sixth and Chestnut sts, PHILADELPHIA. 








FOR SALE 





ALBERt FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 
veral Advertising ‘Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 





ADVERTISING MEDIA 


OR SALE —2 MONOTYPE KEYBOARDS 

and CASTERS — Bargain for prompt sale — 
easy terms to responsible buyer. Box 37, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 





HELP WANTED 





T! TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 





pn New York-Pittsburg, for 
THE BLACK ears the coal trades’ leading 


DIAMOND pol oe 


Write for rates 


SITIONS OPEN in all departments of ad- 

vertising, publishing and printing houses, 
East, South and West. High grade service. 
Registration free. ‘lerms moderate. Estab- 
lished 1898 No branch offices. FERNALD’S 
NEWSPAPER MEN'S EXCHANGE, Spring- 
field, Mass. 





THe circulation ot the New York Worla, 
morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day 





UBA OPPORTUNITIES" —the only 

monthly on the Island published in both 
Spanish and English. Circulates on every sugar- 
estate, tobacco plantation; is read by planters, 
fruit growers and truckmen, the rich producers 
and larger consumers of American goods. Sub- 
scription, $1 per annum, 2 years $1.50. L. Mac- 
ean Beers, Editor, Box 1078, Havana 








AD WRITERS 


ADVERTISING Expert. Business System. 
Circular Letters written. Trade Macks origi- 
nated. Address “E. W.” care of Printers’ Ink. 











BILLPOSTING 





RED PEEL, official representative, THE 
ASSOCIATED BILLPOSTERS OF UNITED 


States and CANADA, Times Building, New 
York Che 


Send for estimates. 


W/AnTED—A large weekly trade paper, pub- 
lished in Chicago, has an unusual opening 
for an experienced and capable advertising so- 
licitor who will make his headquarters in Cincin- 
nati and cover the nearby territory. We wanta 
man who is already connected and making good, 
but who would like toenter a larger field with 
big opportunities. If you are interested tell us 
something about yourself. Your communication 
will be treated confidentially. Address ‘*L. A.,” 
care Printers’ Ink. 





ANTED: — Copywriter — Energetic young 

man, 25 to 35 years of age, with experience 
in copywriting, who is desirous of becoming 
associated with a proposition that offers ex- 
cellent opportunities for the future. Must be 
thoroughly familiar with high class printing and 
engraving methods, able to write clear convinc- 
ing copy, which must at the same time be 
attractive and catchy. In replying furnish 
samples of work on circular letters, bookiets, 
etc. Salary to start, $25 00 to $30.00 per week. 
An abundance of work of great variety, offering 
a most excellent opportunity for an ambitious 
young man. Address Box 1003, care of Printers’ 
Ink. 














INFORMATION AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


THE SEARCH-LIGHT 
Anything You Want to Know. 
341 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
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LABELS 


3,000 Gummed Labels, AY NN 

Size, 1x2 inches, printed to ord: 
and postpaid, Ser id for Catalo 

Fenton Label Co.. Phila., Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Farmer 


Who IS smith? 


Names an and " Addrenes for ‘Sele 


One million located in N. E. States, New York, 
New Jersey & Penn. City & Rural. Just recent 
ly revised and corrected. ‘These names are not 
taken from tax lists, city directories, newspaper 
clippings nor other dead sources. Every name 
and address is absolutely fresh and correct and 
represents a live, substantial citizen who isa 
BUYER. The most accurate , most reliable and 
most valuable list ever offered; for terms address 
W.C. DAILEY p DETDY, Conn. 


NEWSPAPERS WANTED 














Sy pees large advertising appropriations are 
placed through Chicago agencies. Repre- 
sentation will get your share. Have well-estab- 
lisned office aud active soliciting staff. Address 
liox H., care Printers’ Ink Chicago Office 





POSITIONS WANTED 


IRCULATION MAN with record of resuits, 

eighteen years’ practical experience, wants 
position. A trial will convince you and keep 
him. Address, “TRIAL MAN,” care ot 
Printers’ Ink. 


Younc MAN, with both agency and mercan- 
tile experience, desires position as assistant 

to director of advertising in retail store or 
manufacturer. Salary $25.00. Address Box 6, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 








IVE me an opportunity >to show what I am 

made of. Salary nominal. | am an ad- 
vertising student, 23, excellent education, good 
habits and first rate references. Address 
“DESIRE,” care Printers’ Ink. 





OMMERCIAL artist and ad writer. Wash and 
line cut illustrations for magazines, etc. 
Magazine covers in two or three colors specialty. 
Original, quality, promptness. Address Print- 
ers’ Ink, 2 Beacon St., Boston, Mass 





i Gertabs MAN, (20), having had three years’ 
advertising experience—agency and pub- 
lisher—wishes to continue in any branch of 
the advertising business. Can furnish the best 
of references. Box 1126, care of Printers’ Ink 

DVERTISING MANAGER large firm seeks 

change. American, 35, 14 years experience 
soliciting, writing, placing advertising. Chance 
for live publication or manufacturer anywhere 
in North America. Address ‘‘ BOOSTER," 
care Printers’ Ink. 


Gis shales Advertising man, 27, wants position 
with leading newspaper in city of 50,000 or 
5 years general newspaper advertising e 
Good appearance and convinciug mz an 
Address, ‘*R. B. M., 








over. 
perience 
ner. Excelient references. 
care of Printers’ Ink 





Advertising Woman 
experienced in department store and agency 
advertising wishes to make New York 
connection. “C. A,.” care of Printers’ Ink. 





D MAN wants position with dail, tre 


paper. Experienced solicitor, wr 0 ; 
copy, does fine commercial art wor aa. 
wash, lettering and photo retouching. Pro,’ 
ositions under $40 per week cannot ce 
sidered. Address, ‘A. L. G."’ care rint- 


ers’ Ink 





WANT A POSITION AS ASSIST A 
VERTISING MANAGER. Lam 25, 
and have 10 years clean business re 
write strong copy and aisplay effective! 
on practical experience but long o lit 
Moderate salary with good prospect 


vancement. ‘A.,”’ Printers’ In 











Sales Manager— Advertisi ising 
Gentleman of ten years advertising anc 
tile experience is open fora position wit, | we 
mercantile house or manufacturer, who : 
ous of putting onan extensive advertis 
paign, capable of sales-managership as 1 as 
ayore, campaign. Write me, Addiess E 
- BAT TEN, Sio ux C ity, la. 
One of the best ser mer 


SERVICE in New York will char ve his 


present position at the right opportunit 
cellent copy writer and artist. Good on {gu 
in line or wash. Six years’ experience 
vertising solicitor, and business manag 
years’ in service work. At present in cl 
large service department. Practical kn« 
of agency, popular magazine and trade 
requirements. Acquainted with modern selling 
methods. This is a business man, cpable 
of handling both executive and pr tive 
work for an agency, advertiser or pub isher 
“SERVICEABLE,” care of Printers’ Ink 


Now Making Good -_ 


as assistant to the sales manager for a promi- 
nent advertiser of mechanical products. Haves 
years valuable sales promotionexperience. | write 
business building copy and know how to get re 
sults from general magazines, trade and techr 
cal papers, “house organs and direct advertising 


Want a Broader Opportunity 
with manufacturer who needs a competent pub- 
licity man. Or could give good servive toa pub 
licationor agency Address ‘*‘k.R.” Printers’ Ink 





paper 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 





M4 NHATTAN Press Clipping Bureau, 
Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on any 
trade and industry. Write for terms 334 Fifth 
Ave., New York City 








PRINTING 





C* NERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 

BOOKLET WORK. — Unusual facilities 
for large orders—monotype and Linotype ma 
chimes—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, sod and 
emoossing presses, etc. Original ideas, good 
workmanship, economy, promptness. Op- 
portunity to estimate =e 

WINTHROP PRESS, 419 Lafayette St., N.Y. 





PUBLICATIONS WANTED 





UBLISHER'’S representative with well-estab- 
lished Chicago office and corps of active 
solicitors, wants two more publications Ad 
dress Box 97, care Printers’ Ink Chicago ollice, 
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ROLL OF HONOR| 





ne year. 








Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
K a detailed statement showing the total number « 
‘These statements are on tile and wil! be shown to any advertiser. 


PRINTERS’ INK’S Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 


f perfect copies printed for every issue 














ALABAMA 


rmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1970, 
92 615 Best advertising medium in Alapama 

ntgomery, Advertiser, net average lec, 

18,126 dy; 24,305 Sun. Guarantees dy. 3 

, Sun. 4times the net paid circulation cf 

ther Montgomery newspaper. 

mntgomery, Journal, dy. Aver. 1909, 10,170 
1; afternoon home newspaper of its city. 


COLORADO 


onver, Post, has a paid cir. greater than that 
> y two other daily newspapers pub. in Den 
\ r Colorado. Average cir., 1910, 65,402 
Bs This absolute correctness ot the latest cir 
culation rating accorded the Den 
ver Post is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany, who will pay one hundred 
dollars to the first person who 
successfully controverts its 
accuracy 


GU 
GUAR 
Laas) 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily 
average for Dec, 1010, sworn, 13,851 
You can cover Bridgeport by using 


g 
Telegramonly. Rate 1c. per line flat. 


Meriden, Yournai, evening. Actual average 
tor 1909, 7,729; average for 1910, 7,801 
Morning 
1909, 7,739; 
New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Aver. for 
Ig!u(sworn) 19,096 daily 2c.; Sunday, 14,753, sc. 


ew London, Vay, ev'g. Average 1010, 6,892 
Makes New London a one paper city. 


Record & Republican. 
1910, 7,873. 


Meriden, 
y aver. 


New Haven, Union. Average circulation ig10, 
17,267. 


Norwalk, Evening Hour. Average circuiation 
3,627. Carries half page of wants. 


Waterbury, epudlican. Examined by A. A 
egularly, 1910, Daily, 7,217; Sunday, 7,730. 


4 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville, Metropolis, Dy,'10, 13,701; Dec., 
14,659. E, Katz Sp. A.A ,N. Y.and Chicago. 


ILLINOIS 


_ Champaign, News. Leading paper in field 
rage year 1910, 5,154. 


Joliet, Herald, evening 
Average for 19010, 7,651. 


and Sunday morning. 


Peoria, Evening Star. 
21,143. 


Circulation for 1910, 





Sterling, Avening Gazette, average circuation 
208, 4,409, 1900, 5,122; 1910, 5,144. 


J phpbb 





Chicago Examiner, average 
1010, Sunday 624,607, Daily 
210.657, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner's wonderful growth 
in circulation and advertising 
forced alt the three Chicago 
papers to cut their price to 
one cent. 

The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 


papers PRINT. 
QF The absolute correctness 
of the latest circulation rat- 


ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who wiil pay one 
hundred dollars to the trst 
person who will successfuliy 
controvert its accuracy. 


GUAR 
Tew 


INDIANA 
Bend, 7ridume. Sworn average 1910, 
Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 

Burlington, //awk-Ey 
9,404. ‘Ali paid in advance 

Dubuque, 7imes-Fournal, morn. andeve. Pd 
in advance July 20, 1910; dy. 9,022; Sun. 11,426 

Washington, Eve. Fourmal. Onty daily in 
county. 1,913 subscribers. All good peopie 

Waterloo, Evening Courier, 53rd year; net av 
July, '10-Dec., "10, 7,090. Waterioo pop., 27,000 

KENTUCKY 

Lexington, Herald. Average io10, 6,919. 
“When you advertise in Lexington Herald, you 
cover Central Kentucky.” 

Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1910 net paid 48,834 

MAINE 

Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily average 
1910, 9,319. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 

Bangor, Commercial. 
10,199. 


Lewiston, Sun. Daily average 
Last 3 months of 1910, are 5,847. 


Portiand, Evening Express. Average for toto, 
daily 16,936. Sunday 7elegram, 11,266 
MARYLAND 


Baltimore, American. Waily aver. year 1910, 
80,266; Sun., 104,902. Noreturn privilege. 





, daily 


" 


Average Iglo, 


Average for 1910, daily 


Igto, 5,440. 
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Baltimore, News, daily. 
Company. 


News Publishing 
Average 1010, 82,405. For Feb., 
1o1t, 81.765 

The absolutecorrectness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 





MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Evening Transcript (OO). Boston's 
teatable paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 


WWW ve We We 


Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Jaily (2 cents a copy) 
1910, 183,720—Dec. av., 188,543. 
Sunday 
1910, 321,878—Dec. av., 330,717. 
Advertising Totals: 1910, 7, 922,108 tincs 
Gain, 1910, 686,831 lines 


2,394,103 more lines than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price. 

The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smaiiest 
“want’’ ad. They are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January 1, 1910, to December 31, 1910. 


Wr BEE Yr We Ye 


Boston, Daily Post. Greatest February of the 
Boston Post. Circulation averages: Daily Post, 
328,849, gain of 41,115 copies per day over Feb- 
ruary, 1910, Sunday Post, 300.098, gain of 39,- 
127 copies per Sunday over February, 1910. 

Lawrence, 7¢legram, evening, 1910 av. 8,643. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 

Lynn, Evening Item. Daily sworn av. 1908, 
16,396; 1900, 16,639; 1910, 16,562. ‘Two cents. 
Lynn’s family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 

Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1910, 18,763. 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. '10, 17,502 
The “Home” paper. Largest ev’g circulation. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Guaranteed circulation 80,000. 


Jackson, Patriot, Aver. year, 1910, daily 
10,720, Sunday 11, 619. Greatest circulation. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis, Farmers’ 7 ribune, twice-a-week. 
W J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for 6 months, 
1910, (to July 1), 23,806. 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 1910, 103,260. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
faeraV—m is practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
TEED Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 

this section most profitably. 





CIRCULATI'N winneapolis, Tribune, Wj, 
Murphy, publisher. Establisneq 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis a: \\y, 
Average circulation of da ly 
Tribune for year end g 
oe Senate’ Dec. 31, glo, 91,260. Average 
Ink Publish- circulation of Sunday 7%: ung 
ing Company for same period, 81,523. 


Minneapolis, Journal, Daily j-——— 
and Sunday (Q@). In 1910 «| © | 
erage daily circulation evening 

only, 77,348. 
Sunday circulation, 80,655. 
Daily average circulation for 
Feb., 1911, evening only, 
78,840. Average Sunday circu- 
lation for Feb., 1911, 82,992. 
(Jan. 1, 1908, subscription rates 
were raised from $4.50 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. ‘The 
Journal's circulation is absolute- 
iy guaranteed by the Printers’ 
Ink Publishing Company It 


goes into more homes than 
too) : , 
any other paper in its field. 


Minneapolis, Svenske-Amertkanska Fosten. 
Swan J. ‘lurnblad, pub. Av. 1910, 65.180. A A.A, 


In 1910 average 


MISSOUKI 
8t. Louis, Nationai Farmer ana Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1910, 125,109 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly 
140,221 for year ending Dec. 31, 1910 

Lincoln, rete Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Dec. 31, 1910, 141,048 

Lincoln, /he Weekly Enterpriser. Only Social- 
ist paperin State. Sworn average, Jan. Ist, 19; 
to Feb. 18th, 1911, 6,826. Reaches the farme: ‘ 


NEW JERSEY 
Camden, /ost-Telegram. 9,433 sworn average 
for rgto. Camaéen's oldest and best daily. 
Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 
Trenton, Avening 7imes. Ave. 1c—'07, 20,270; 
08, 21,326; 2c—'oo, 19,062; March, ’10, 20,263, 


NEW YORE 


Albany, Evening Journai. Daily average for 
1910, 17,769. It's the leading paper. 
The Brooklyn Standard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, ‘now has the larg- 
est circulation in Brooklyn". Daily 
average for year 1910, 64,558. 
Buffalo, Courter, morn. Ave., '10 Sunday, 86,- 
737. daiiy, 46,284; Hugquirer, evening, 32,278. 
Buffalo, Hvening News. Wailv average for 
1908, 94,033: 1000. 94,307, toro, 94.232. 
ille and n, N.Y. Zhe Morn 
ing Heraid. Waily average for 1010, 6,104. 
Newburgh, Vasly News, evening. Av- 
erage circulation entire year, 1910, 
6,941. Circulates throughout Hudson 
Valley. Examin'd and certified byA.A.A. 


NEW YORE CiTY 


The Automobile and Motor Age. Largest Single 
non-duplicating power for business in the Auto- 
mobile field. Class Journal Co., N. Y., Chicago 

Baker's Review, monthly. W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 1910, 7,658. 

Clipper, weekly (Iheatrical). Frank Queen 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Average for 1910, 26,663 (@@). 

The World. Actual average, 1910, Morning, 
362,108. Evening, 411,320. Sunday, 467,664. 

Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 





year, 1910, 6,710 ; last four mos. 1910, 6,187. 
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gchenectady, Gazette, daily. A.N. Liecty. 
Actua: Average for 1910, 19,246. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Boyce 
Building, Chicago. 
Schenectady, Star. Average 1910, 12,756. 
Shetticid Sp. Ag’cy, Tribune Bldg., N. Y. 
Troy, Record. Av, circulation 1910, 
A.M , 5,102; P. M., 17,657) 22.769. Only 
paper in city which has permitted A.A.A. 
examination, and made publicthereport. 
Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1910, 2,626. 
Utica, Press, daily. Otto A. Meyer, publisher. 
Average for year ending Dec. 31, 1910, 16,487. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Grand Forks, Normanden. Norwegian weekly. 
Actual average for 1910, 9,076, 


OHIO 

Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1910: Daily 87,125; Sunday, 114,044, 
For Feb., 1911, 87,238 daily; Sunday, 121,182 
Youngstown, Vindicator. Dy av.,'10, 16,696; 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. Y. & Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 
Oxlahoma City, Oklahoman. Average Feb., 
1911, daily, 34,396; Sunday, 40,177, 


19 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Erie, /imes, daily. 22,632 average, 


Feb., 1911. Alarger guaranteed paid 
. circulation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y, 


Johnstown, 7ridune. Average for 
12 mos. 1910, 13,228. Feb., 1911, 
13,934. Only evening paper in Johns- 
town. 


Philsdelphia, Com/fectioners' Journal, mo. 
Average 1908, 6,617: 1909, 6,622; '10,6,003 (@@). 

Washington, Reforter and Observer, circulation 
average 1910, 12,396; Jan., '11, 12,621, 

West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1910, 16,828. In its 37th year. 
AN Independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth 

Wilkes-Barre, 7imes- Leader, evening ; only daily 
in Luzerne County to permit A. A. A. examina- 
tion this year. Examination showed 17,300 net 
for last six months, gain of 3,155 net in two years. 

York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1910. 
18,767. 


RHODE ISLAND 

Pawtucket Avening 7imes. Average circula- 
tion 12 mos. ending Dec 31, ’10, 19,828—sworn. 
Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1910, 22,788 (O@). Sunday, 30,771 
(©O). Lvening Bulletin, 48,323 aver- 

age IgIo. 
Westerly, Datly Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
‘irculates in Conn, and R.1. Cir., 1910, 6,423. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Zvening Post. Evening. Actual 
Cal'y average 1909, 6,811. July, 1910, 6,964 


TEXAS 
El Paso, Herald, year 1910, 11,361. Only 
Ei Paso paper examined by A. A. A. 





VERMONT 


Barre, 7imes, daily. F. E. Langley. Av. 1910, 
Examined by A.A.A. 


5,625. 








Burlington, Free Press. Daily average for 
Igi0, 9,112. largest city and State circulation. 

xamined by Association of Amer. Advertisers. 

Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. s910, 8,815. Only 
Montpelier paper examined by the A.A A 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, Zhe Bee. Aver. Jan., 1911, 4,284; 
Feb,'11,¢,479. Largest circ’at’n. Only eve. paper. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle, 7 he Seattle Times (OO) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 


and the Pacific Northwest. It 
AEA combines with its 1910 cir. of 
re > 64,741 daily, 84,203 Sunday, rare 


quality. Itis a gold mark paper 
of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
to the advertiser. Zhe 7imes carried in Ig1o, 
12,328,918 lines, beating its nearest competitor 
by 2,701,284 lines. 

Tacoma, Ledger 


Average year Ig1o, daily, 


18,967 Sunday, 27,348 
Tacoma, News. Average tor year IgIo, 
19,212. 






WISCONSIN 


Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, Jan., 
1911, daily 6,662; semi-Weekly, 1;810. 

Madison, Stare Journal, daily. Actual aver- 
age for Jan., 1910, 6,960. 


Milwaukee, ‘Ihe Avening |W1s- 
consin, daily. Average daily cir- 
culation for 1910, 41,897. Average 
daily gain over 1909, 4775. The 
Evening Wisconsin is pre-emin- 
ently the Home Paper of Milwau- 
kee. Ruigid Circulation Examina- 


tion completed by Association of American Ad- 
vertisers Oct. 3rd, 1910. Chas. H. Eddy, Foreign 


Kep., 1 Madison Avenue, New. York, 150 
Michigan Ave., Chicago (Robt. J. Virtue, Mgr.) 
i Milwaukee, 7he Milwaukee 
Fournal, (eve.) = ah circ. 

for 12 mos., 63,363. Daily Av. 

GUAR Feb., 1911, 64.007. Feb. gain over 
TEED 1910,1,136. Paid City Circulation 


double that of any other Milwau- 
kee pap'r. No Premiums employ- 
ed. Over 60% Milwaukee homes. Flat rate 7c 
per line. C. D Bertolet, Boyce Bldg., Chicago; 
J. F. Antisdel, 366 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


Oshkosh, Northwestern, daily. Average for 
year 1910, 10,062, Examined by A. A. A. 


Racine, Daily JFournal. Dec., 1910, circula- 
tion, 6,617. Statement filed with A. A. A. 


T* WISCONSIN 
A 







GRICOLTORIST 


Racine, Wis., Established, 1877 
Actual weekly average for vear 
ended Dec. 31, 1910, 61,827 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper. Adv. 
$4.20 an inch. N. Y. Office. 


41 Park Row. W. C. Richardson, Mgr. 


MANITOBA, CAN. 

Winnipeg, free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1909, daily, 40,890; daily Feb., 1911, 
61,322; weekly 1909, 237,060; Feb , 1911, 29,664. 

Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten. Canada's National 
German weekly. Av. igio, 18,484. Rates s6c. in- 





QUEBEC, CAN. 


Montreal, La Fresse. Daily average for 
February, igti, 102,696 Largest in Canada 
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The Want-Ad Mediums 








_ This list is intended to contain the names of those publications 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums, 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appea 


A large volume 











CONNECTICUT CIRCULATI'N HE 7ribune is the des 
EW HAVEN Register. Leading want ad éonmen tame dat ‘ap Rigs 


medium of State Rate lc. a word. 


ILLINOIS 


i lie Chicago Examiner with its 660,000 Sun- 
day circulation and 175,000 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results Kates lowest per thousand inthe West, 


6sA] EARLY everybody who reads the English 

language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,’ says the Post-office 
Review, and thats why the Daily News is 
Chicago's “‘ want ad ”’ directory 


INDIANA 


HE Indianapolis star is the leading “Want 

Ad” Medium of the State. Only Sunday 
paper. Ratelcent perword. THE INDIAN- 
AVPOLIS STAR, Indianapolis, Ind 


MAINE 


{bats Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than ail other Portland 
papers combined. 


MARYLAND 


HE Baltimore Mews carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS 


4 les E Boston Evening Transcriftis the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 


te te We we We Be 


HE Boston Glode, daily and Sunday, for the 

year 1910 printed a tctal of 479,877 paid 
want ads; again of 19,412 over 1909, and 347,148 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper 


Bh Mh Oh A Af Ah 


MINNESOTA 


TH Minneapolis 7ribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 





both morning and even 
[chear—ee tions for the one char, 
AN Trioune printed during 
Maa ended Dec. 31, 1910, 2,513,4 
of classified advertising 
lcent a word, cash with 
by Printers’ or 10 cents a line, where 
Tok Pub. Co, —daily or Sunday. 


HE Minneapolis Journai, j 
daily and Sunday, carries} OKO) 
more paid Classified Adver-t 


using than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
Classified wants printed in 
Feb , 1911, amounted to 187,558 
lines ; the number of individual 
ads published were 22,419 


Eight cents per agate line it 
©o charged. Cash order one cent 
a word, minimum, 20 cents. 








MISSOURI 


HE Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 

than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, l5c 


MONTANA 


HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir- 
culation for 1909, 11,364 daily; 14,422 Sunday 


NEW YORE 


Wipes Albany Evening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 


HE Buffalo Eventng News is read in over 9o% 

of the homes of Butfalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 


OHIO 


Tat Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation 


OKLAHOMA 


‘ae Oklahoman, Okla. City, 37,286. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okla, competitors. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


HE Chester, Pa., 7tmes carries from two to 
tive times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation 


UTAH 


HE Salt Lake 7rtbume—Get resulrs—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 
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vertisers value the Gold Mark 


Publications no 
r of copies printed, but tor the high class and quality ot their circulation,’ 


) Gold Mark Papers OO 
: merely from the standpoint of the 











ALABAMA 
The ile Register QO). Established 1821 
Riches tion in the prosperous South, 
GEORGIA 
Atian'a Constitution (@@). Now as always, 
the Q ty Medium of Georgia 
ILLINOIS 
Bake Helper (QO), Chicago. Only ‘Gold 
Mark urnal tor bakers. Oldest, best known. 


The inland Printer, Chicago (@©@). Actual 


irculation for 1909-10, 16,902. 


avera 
KENTUCKY 
l lle Comrter-Fournal (OO). Best paper 
in cit ead by best people 
MASSACHUSETTS 
b , American Wool and Cotton Reporter 
Rec zed organ of the cotton and wooien 


ndu s of America (OO) 

Bos Evening / ranscript (OO), established 
#3 he only goid mark daity in Boston. 

I Textile World Recora (Q@). Not an 
'—but the leading textile magazine 





“ ster L'Opinion Publique (OO). Vnly 

Frer paper among 75,000 French population 
MINNESOTA 

The Minneapolis Fourmas (OO). Largest 

me irculation and most proquctive circuila- 


Minneapolis. Carries more local adver 
ts nore ciassifed advertising and more total 
erosing than any paper in the Northwest. 


lt NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


‘inneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 





and flour trade ali over the world. The 
sold Mark” milling journal (Q@) 
NEW YORE 
Brockiyn Hagle (Q@@) 1s VHE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn 
Army and Navy Fournal, (OO). first inits 
as circulation, influence and prestige 


Century Magazine (QO@). ‘There are a few 
evely community who know more 
the others. These peopie read the 

Century Magazine. 


Dry Goods Economist (O@), the recognized 


authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Or rade 

lectrtc Ratlway Fournal (OO). A consoli- 
jat otf ‘Street Raiiway Journal’’ and 
Eiectric Railway Review."' Covers thoroughly 
the -ctric railway interests of the worid 


McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
trical World (@©) established 1874 The 
tadivg electrical journal ofthe world) Average 
ution year ending Nov. 30, 1910, 18,771 
ech McGRAW PUBLISHING Co 





Engineering News (©©). Established 
1874. The leading engineering paper in the 
world. Av. circulation over 17,500 weekly. 








The most 


ngineering Record (OO) 
ssive civil engineering journal in the 
wor Circulation averages over 16,000 per 


week MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
1rdware Dealers’ Magazine(Q@@). The Open 

to the Hardware Dealers of the World. 
“pecrmen copy upon request. Subscription 
Ageots Wanted. 263 Broadway, New York City 








New York Herald (Q@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Heraid tirst. 

The Evening Host (@@). Established 1801 
Yheonly Gold Mark evening paperin New York. 
‘The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine tames out ot 
ten, act wisely in selecting ‘he Evening Post." 
—Printers’ Ink 

Scientific American (O©) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the world. 

The New York /imes(@@) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 

New York /rtbune (Q@©), daily and Sunday. 
Daity, now one cent—the best for the least. 


OREGON 
Better Fruit,(@©) the best and most influential 


fruit growers paper published in the weoiid, 
monthly, illustrated $1 per year. Sampi ie 
copies, advertising rate Card on request. Better 


Fruit Publishing ¢ 
Ihe Oregonian, (OO), established 1861. 
great newspaper ot the Pacific Northwest. 


sompany, Hood River, Oregon, 
the 


PENNSYLVANIA 
fhe Press (QO) 's Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most dcsirable circulation distinctions 
Feb., 1911, sworn net average, Daily, 80,547; 
Sunday, 180,346 





THE PITTSBURG 
©) DISPATCH © 


lhe newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 


ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
prohtable to advertisers Largest home 


delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg 











RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournal (Q@@), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 


TENNESSEE. 

The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (@©®) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘Tennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes both 
quality and quantity tests. Daily, over 52,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


WASHINGTON 
The Seattle 7imes (©) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige 


WISCONSIN 


Yhe Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin (O©), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. ‘The home 
paper that deserves tirst consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made 


CANADA 


the Halifax Herald \O®) and The Evening 
Mail, Circulation 18,768, Flat rate. 
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Business Going Out 


: 











The Baird North Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I., will make up its list of 
magazines and women’s publications 
within a short time. Page copy is used 
in a large list in November. The ac- 
count is handled by the Boston office 
of the Wyckoff Advertising Company. 


The Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, of New York, is using a list of 
newspapers through N. W. Ayer & Son, 
of Philadelphia. Five inches double 
column will be used twice a month 
for nine months. 





Lord & Taylor, of New York, are 
using a list of newspapers through 
W. H. H. Hull & Co.,.of New York. 
One-time orders for large space will be 
used to advertise Onyx hosiery. 





All.of the advertising of the Caemen- 
tium Sales Company will be handled 
by the Boston office of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company. Publications of 
a general character are used. 





The Washburn Crosby Company, of 
Minneapolis, Minn., is using newspa- 
pers in the Southwest through Lord & 
Thomas of Chicago. Contracts made 
call for 2,000 inches to be used in one 
year. 





Hall & Ruckel, of New York, are us- 
ing 5,000-line contracts in Southern 
dailies to advertise Sozodont. 





The Gotham Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of New York, is sending out 
contracts to dailies through the H. 
Sumner Sternberg Agency. A total of 
1778 lines will be used in twenty-five 
insertions 





The Schlitz Brewing Company, of 
Milwaukee, Wis., is sending out con- 
tracts to Western papers through J. L. 
Stack of Chicago, IIl. 





Fels & Co., of Philadelphia, are 
extending their newspaper advertising 
of Fels Naptha soap through the Ire- 
land Advertising Agency, of Philadel- 
phia. 

The Hasslacher Chemical Company 
is using New York state papers through 
— Batten Company, of ew 

ork. 





The James T. Wetherald Agency, 
Boston, will use a limited list of news- 
papers through the spring and summer 
to exploit Comfort Powder. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
of Akron .» is using Texas papers 
through Lord & Thomas of Chicago. 


The Procter & Gamble Company, Cin. 
cinnati, is putting out a new pr: 
a vegetable shortening. A broad 
paign of advertising covering ee 
States is being started, using st 
every form of advertising. The J. 
Walter Thompson Company has been 
retained. 


Emigh & Straub, of New York, er 
using a selected list of southern Penn- 
sylvania and Connecticut papers to ad- 
vertise “Royal” collars. This business 
is being handled by Frank Kiernan & 
Co., of New York. 


The Jos. Campbell Preserve Com. 
pany, of Camden, New Jersey, is ex- 
tending its advertising of Campbell’s 
Soups through the F¥. Wallis Armstrong 
Company of Philadelphia. 





The Earps-Thomas Farmogerm Com- 
pany, of Bloomfjeld, New Jersey, is 
using a list of general magazines to 
advertise “‘Farmogerm.” This account 
is being handled by Henry K. Hannah 
of New York. 





The C. E. Sherin Company is making 
contracts for the United Cigar Stores 
Company, of New York. Newspapers 
in large cities of the Western coast 
will be used. 

The James _ FE. Pepper Distilling 
Company, of Chicago, IIl., is making 
contracts with papers in_ the South- 
west through the Levin-Nichols Com- 
pany, of Chicago. 


The Texas Company, of New York, is 
extending its advertising in New - 
land through the Collin Armstrong Ad- 
vertising pn A of New York. The 
copy used will be six inches, twice a 
week for three months. 





Some additional orders are being 
placed with mail-order publications and 
magazines for the Colonial Woolen 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass. This account 
is handled by Mr. C. E. Bellatty, of the 
H. B. Humphrey Agency. 





The Pleasant Valley Wine Company, 
of Rheims, N. Y., is making contracts 
with papers in the East and_ South 
through Lord & Thomas of Chicago. 
Fifty lines will be used twenty times. 





The Standard Manufacturing Com- 
pany is using farm papers to advertise 
the “TroJan” gate, through the Lessing- 
Williams Company of Des Moines, Ia 





The Estey Organ Company, Brattle 
boro, Vt., is using religious publica 
tions through J. A. Richards, New 
York City. 
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Southern and Western newspapers 
are re iving copy for the advertising 
f the “La France” shoe from the 
Wycko:i Advertising Agency of Boston, 
Mass. 





Boston & Maine Railroad is us- 
ropolitan dailies advertising New 
’s summer resorts. The adver- 
s handled by C. E. Farns- 
South Station, Boston. 








Eckman Manufacturing Com- 
f Philadelphia, is making con- 
with newspapers generally 
Richard A. Foley of Phila- 





A. Simonson, of New York, is using 
, : of out-of-town — newspapers 
throuzh the Geo. Batten Company, of 
New York. 

1 Rumford Chemical Company, 


I., is advertising Rum- 
Powder in_ newspapers 
Morse International 


Pre ence, R. 
for Baking 
throvgh the 





Library Bureau, of New York, 
a small list of Eastern newspa- 
through J. A. Richards, of New 





| Youth’s Companion, Boston, is 
acing renewal orders with many of 
the publications that it uses in the fail. 


l Frank Presbrey Company, New 
York, is handling the advertising 
f Smith & Wesson, Springfield, Mass. 


I United Cereal Mills Company, 
f Quincy, IIL, is using New England 
newspapers through Ewing & Miles. 


The Sage Foundation Homes Com- 
t of New York, is considering a 
ign in New York papers through 
K. Hannah, of New York. 


The Automatic lectric Washer 
iny, of Newton, Iowa, is adver- 
tisi the Automatic Power Washer 
through the Lessing-Williams Com- 
pany, of Des Moines, Ia. 


Muhlens & Kropff, of New York, 
ire using a list of New England news- 
papers through the J. Walter Thomp- 
1 mpany, of New York. 




















Hi. P. Clearwater, Hallowell, Maine, 
is using a few mail-order papers direct. 
The Travellers’ Insurance Company, 


of Hartford, Conn., is using a small 
list of newspapers through Henry K. 
Hannah, of New York. 





The Morse International Agency, of 


New York, is sending out orders for 
the Chas. N. Crittenton Company, of 
New York. 


T Heider Coonan, of Carroll, Ia., 
is using farm papers in the Middle 
West to advertise farm implements. 
s business is being handled by the 
Lessing-Williams Advertising Company, 
of Des Moines, Ia. 
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Walter H. Blaker, of New York, is 
using Southern papers for the adver- 
tising of the Provident Gem Company. 
Three inches will be used fourteen 
times. 


The Van Cleve Agency is sending 


out orders in New York state dailies for 
the advertising of ‘Pirika” chocolate. 





Everett Smith of Philadelphia, Pa., 
is pte copy to Pennsylvania papers 
for the advertising of ‘“‘Harvey Cedars,” 
a real estate development near Phila- 
delphia. 

A. R. Elliott, of New York, is mak- 
ing contracts in Eastern pers for 
Borden’s Condensed Milk. The orders 
call for two insertions of fifteen-inch 





copy. 

The Lessing-Williams Co., of Des 
Moines, Ia., is placing copy in farm 
papers to advertise the “Barnyard 
Shoe” of the Huiskamp Bros. Com- 
pany, of Keokuk, Ia. 

The Sun-Ray Spring Water Com- 


pany, of New York, is using New 
F newspapers through Henry K. 
Hannah, of New York. 





The Long-Critchfield Corporation, of 
Chicago, ik, is making contracts with 
Texas p? oa on account of the Lin- 
— Paint Color Company, of Lincoln, 
Neb. 


The Canadian Pacific Railroad ad- 
vertising will hereafter be placed by 
the J. Walter Thompson Company. Con- 
tracts are going out at the present time 
to newspapers that have carried this 
business in the past. 





The Abercrombie & Fitch Company, 


of New York, is sending copy to mag- 
azines through Henry K. Hannah, of 
New York. 

Elson C. Hill, of the J. Walter 


Thompson Company, of New York, is 
placing the advertising of the Red 
Cross Line of steamers for the New- 
foundland and Nova Scotia tour, in 
exchange for transportation. 


ee ae een 
LAST SPHINX DINNER APRIL 11. 

The last dinner of the season of 
the Sphinx Club of New York will 
be on Tuesday, April 11, at the Wal- 
dorf. This dinner, the 115th, will mark 
the close of the club’s fifteenth year. 
The annual election of officers and 
members of the executive committee 
will be held at the same time. 

The subject for discussion will be 
“Sal lesmanship as an adjunct to Ad- 
vertising.’” The speakers will be: 
H. C. Brown, advertising manager, Vic- 
tor Talking Machine cneeny, Cam- 
den, N. M. P. Gould, of M. P. 


Gould Company, New York City; J. D. 
Kenyon, vice-president of the Sheldon 
School for Salesmanship, Chicago and 
New York. 
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The Trade Possibilities I Saw in South America................... John H. 
Of Hanan & Son 
ee, EE PE Oe eRe Ore ee Te eee Irthuy 
Adg. Mgr., Royal Typew: 
Selling the First Guaranteed Ring Through Advertising.............. a. a 
Of White, Wile & \ 
Street Car Advertising Wins Mayoralty Nomination............ William H. 
Vice-Pres’t., Mahin Advertisin: Cy 
John Bull’s Advertising Growth........... Ne WAT ROR .ee--James H. 
Getting Results in Following Up the Dealer.................. Frederick B. 
F Pres’t., Wolverine Mfc. ( 
Manufacturers Unite to Develop Export Trade.................. Kirke S. 
Mail-Order Schemes that Grew into Dealer Propositions.............. C..45 £ 


Of the J. Walter Thompson ( 
Getting Practical Value Out of Trade Paper Advertising....Richard IW. Ii 


Of the Sherwin-William-~ Co. 


Manufacturers Who Have Found Their Export Markets... .. Edwin C. J 
a i IR I ods sa Wo pid os bia 6:0. bw 0 Sis a wee. a v's dese Hinras 66.6 Dinweiece 
Pitfalls that Beset the Unwary Advertiser—II. (Concluded)...... H. N. McK 
Of N. W. Ayer & S 
Selling the Seller First....... et re Te ee Milton |! 
Advg. Mgr., McCaskey Regis ( 
Making Ad Copy Out of Spectacular Niagara Trip................ Berton | tt 
Adv. Mgr., The Ferro Machine & Foundry C 
Vital Importance of Packing in Exporting.................... Charles M. Pepper 


U. S. Consular Bureau, State De; 


] ] li 


Some Don’ts in Getting Up Export Catalogues....... ..+2e-Archibald J. 


Chief, Foreign Credits Bureau, Nat'l. As-n. of Mfrs. 


The Need for Special Study in Export Selling.................---0+00 John A, 
Mgr. Foreign Dept., Burroughs Adding Machine ( 


Applying Modern Merchandizing Methods Through Posters........:  ¢. fa 
Mr. Campbell’s ‘‘Reason Why’’ Objecticns Answered.... 


NNER GOA NG sess pe bworewaeeseceas PE OSL ee RE ee PEE Lace 
Smoking Out the Private Label Evil—Learning Export Wisdom—The 
“Open Sesame” to the World—Germany Tries to Tax Advertising 
Advertiser's Rights to Numerous Trade-Marks. 


A Few Points in Buying Printed Matter—I........... ead .-.Wm S. M 


Advg. Mgr., Allis-Chalmers Co. 


What Advertisers Should Know Abcut the Lottery Laws........ George O. Glavis 


Former Executive, Classification Div., Post-Office De 


Business Going Out. ETT, ee ee (anh anesaeseanaw se 
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Evidence 





ONE OF THE OLDEST AND 


> b] 
RIN NORTHERN KLOCK’S 
PENNSYLVANIA INSURANCE AGENCY L. H. KLOCK 
63 MAIN STREET BROKER & UNDERWRITER 


(IRE, LIFE, ACCIDENT 
and LIABILITY SECOND FLOOR 


4 WELLSBORO, PA., March 15, rgrt. 





; Mr. P. M. Raymond, Mgr., 
Columbian Magazine Pub. Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sir :— 


I wish to call your attention to the good results of 
Columbian advertising in this section. 

You will notice that I am in the insurance business. 
I represent the Aetna Insurance Co., which has an ad- 
vertisement in the March issue. I have to date had sev- 
eral requests for insurance in this company from people 
in the immediate vicinity who have told me they were 
impressed with the Aetna ad. in the Columbian, and 
wished to be protected by that Company. 

In view of the fact that I am advertising extensively, 
I surely feel that your advertising is helping me secure 
desirable insurance lines. 

I might also state that I was greatly influenced by the 
Maxwell Auto advertisement. So much so that I have 
placed my order for a car with the local agent, Mr. 
Snyder. 

Trusting that the Columbian will continue its good 
work, I beg to remain, 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) L. H. KLOCK. 


(OLUMBIAN MAGAZINE 








P. M. Raymond Hugh Kapp 
\dvertising Manager New England Office, Western Adv. Manager 
1 Madison Avenue Barristers Hall Peoples Gas Building 


New York 3oston, Mass. Chicago 
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]F the prospect of reciprocity 

has turned your attention to 
Canada you will do well to bear 
in mind: 


1. That Canada is a big and 
growing market, but 


2. You'll have to show us that 
Some Advertising your goods are better than 
WeHandle What we get now. 


mone 3. If you approach us in 


Pianola 


—_— the right way and have the 


‘¢Black and White’’ Whiskey 


oe right goods you can get a 
Bb, ¥ Tocco big share of our trade, and — 
Coate’s Plymouth Gin 


Ganade Life Asworance 4. Youwill follow the lines 


Burnett's Fabrics 


a ae of least resistance by doing 


Convido Port 


ceca Sar mg Rural Telephones yo ur Canadian adverti SI ng 


Wire & Cable Company - 

Per ch fnew through a Canadian or: 
Ww. 0.4 Rc Collars and Shirte ganization q 

— — Pianos 


Mt. Patots OU will find that Gib- 


Tudchopes of Orillia 


compton Corset bons service is not sur- 


“deal” Metal Beds 


ie passed by the best agency 


Century Salt 


Premier Seperstors 6S sa. the United States. And 
City Dairy 
Peerless Tacubetors ~ve DO know Canada. 


Vickar’s London Dry Gin 


Dodge Mts Write us. 


Munyon’s ‘Remedies 
Wakefield Hate 


Queen Quality Silk 

Page Wire Fences + - 
Eaececto 6 6J.J.GIBBONS Limited 
Belanger’s Plows 

pec ly ren CANADIAN ADVERTISING 
— Trade P, dall OutdoorAdvertisi 
ee ucggitee Newspaper, Trade Paper andali OutdoorAdvertising 
Coverill's Barley Flakes TORONTO CANADA MONTREAL 


Lifebuoy Soap e 
St. Charles Cream Cable Address : “Gibjay,"’ Toronto Cable : A.B.C, Sth Edition 
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